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- Biatp of the Geek. 





Tue elections are almost concluded, and the Govern- 
ment should emerge from them with a majority of about 
120, and a surplusage of over half a million votes, 
making due allowance for the unpolled constituencies 
and the proportion of votes in them which should be 
allotted to the two sides, the Peers’ Party and the Anti- 
Peers’ Party. The country will thus have given its 
verdict (a) against the Lords, on which question the 
majority is absolutely solid; (6) in favor of the Budget, 
the only objection of the Irish members being to the 
whisky taxes; (c) for Free Trade, as to which the British 
verdict, in seats, in voting strength, and in the 
character and quality of the judgment, is conclusive. 
The issue was not fought in Ireland, and none can say 
that the Nationalists are Protectionists. Even if they 
were, they would be anti-English and anti-Birmingham 
Protectionists. 


* * a” 

Events, therefore, must march in harmony with 
these decisive happenings. The Budget, we imagine, will be 
put through, in a few hours, verbatim et literatim, and 
any slight changes that may be necessary will be re- 
served for the second Budget. It is possible that legis- 
lation consequential on the passing of that great instru- 
ment of social reform, such as the insurance schemes, will 
be necessary. But the main task of the Ministry will be to 
restore the smashed Constitution and make progressive 
Government again possible. Liberal members are talking 
of a Plural Voting Bill, but the Lords are like the neck of 
a bottle, and until the block is removed nothing passes 
through. The financial and legislative issues cannot well 
be separated, so that the Veto Bill will deal with both. 
The country, therefore, will look to the Crown to restore 
representative government—.c., the system by which 
our temperate Kings act through the screen of Minis- 
terial responsibility to the elective House, which, in its 





turn, expresses the will of the nation. Unless that is 
restored by the King, the Constitution dies. 
a” * * 

Tue English counties have not maintained the de- 
cisive anti-Liberal swing of the early contests, and the 
later results show no strongly marked deviation from 
the voting in 1906. Scotland appears likely to repro- 
duce that situation almost exactly, losses in one or 
two agricultural counties, under strong feudal influence, 
being balanced by gains in the more industrial centres, 
even when Labor and Liberalism contend for the pro- 
gressive vote. The same is almost true of Wales, where 
only two friends of Protection and the Peers have been 
elected. 

* * & 

Tue Yorkshire and Lancashire returns also re- 
produce the results in the boroughs; the only losses in 
the latter county being due to splits. Agriculture is 
divided. In the East, Norfolk is almost solidly Liberal ; 
Suffolk predominantly Tory. In the West, Devonshire 
and Cornwall remain Liberal; Wilts and Somerset are 
shaken. The true seat of the reaction, however, con- 
tinues to be the Birmingham area, and the great southern 
recreative and residential districts, Free Trade suffer- 
ing most in the places where it has yielded the most 
abundant and luxurious wealth. Here and there 
feudalism, making its great stand for political 
power, and using all available methods, has shown great 
power of recovery ; but it has failed in the North, where, 
for example, an able member of the able Durham family 
is thrown out by over 2,000 votes. The Prime Minister, 
whose position in the party was never stronger, was re- 
turned with a greatly increased majority, and has not 
lost a single member of his Cabinet. In Ireland the 
chronic Healy-O’Brien schism, based on clerical support, 
has had a slight revival. 


a * * 


A Firm breakwater to the Tariff Reform wave has 
been set up in the north-eastern suburban con- 
stituencies of London, where Mr. Simon, in particular, 
has won a brilliant argumentative victory. Even the 
general results in the counties may be too gloomily re- 
garded. Away from the London influence the anti- 
Liberal majorities have often been small or trifling, 
standing out in marked contrast against the sweeping 
verdicts of the Northern centres. We note also that 
up to Thursday noon, at least, nearly half of the Unionist 
gains in the English counties—26 out of 56—occurred in 
constituencies that were never Liberal before 1906, and 
were retained for Toryism even in the year when the 
agricultural laborer first joined the electorate. Finally, 
the “ Daily News ’’ publishes a long list of constituencies 
where the majority was entirely or mainly made up of 
plural voters, whose multiplying power has been greatly 
increased by the motor car. 

1% * * 

Tue Protectionist party is busily occupied in 
jettisoning cargo. Mr. Balfour and the “ Times’”’ 
have already proclaimed that this Socialistic and 
revolutionary Budget must pass, and the “Times”’ 
is even willing to consider a Bill which would 
“secure to the Commons full power over finance.’’ 
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Mr. Balfour, indeed, in killing Tariff Reform, affects to 
predict for it a glorious resurrection at some unspecified 
date. The “Daily Mail,” on the other hand, whilst 
sticking to Protection, is quite willing to drop the 
Union. Its issue of Thursday contained a letter signed 
“Trishman,”’ printed in prominent type on its leader 
page, which proposes a Home Rule Bill giving Ireland a 
“National Assembly ”’ on the Colonial model. To this 
body was to be joined a Ministry dependent on a Dublin 
Parliament. “Is this Separation?” asks ‘“‘ Irishman.” 
He proceeds to suggest to his countrymen that the Tory 
Party is alone capable of “persuading the Lords to 
consent to Home Rule.’’ Such a policy, he says, might 
lose Belfast and Liverpool, but regain Ireland, and 
incidentally secure Tariff Reform, which would by impli- 
cation be forced upon industrial Britain by a joint vote 
of Irish Nationalists and Southern English Tories. 


* * * 


We do not know what Mr. Balfour has to say to 
this proposal, though we must not lightly assume that 
the statesman who betrayed Free Trade will stand by 
the Union. But there is no reason at all why Mr. 
Chamberlain should not embrace it. “I am in favor,’’ 
he wrote in 1886, in a letter signed by his own hand 
which lies before us, “ of the widest measure of Home 
Rule that can be granted consistent with the continued 
integrity of the Empire.” As for English Liberals, all 
we can say is that, while not one member of the party 
would consent to betray Free Trade, a Tory Home Rule 
Bill would be welcomed as warmly to-day as it would 
have been by Gladstone himself twenty-five years ago. 


* * * 


ANOTHER section of the Tories appears to be 
still under the impression that it has won the General 
Election, or come so near winning it that the fact of 
being in a minority of over one hundred is hardly 
worth mentioning. Thus it insists that the Liberal 
majority is so small that it cannot ask for a measure of 
constitutional change. But the total majority against 
the peers is not small; it will be one of the largest re- 
corded in our constitutional history. The King, says 
the “Times,’’ cannot disregard the wishes of “ nearly one- 
half of his subjects in the British isles.’’ In other words, 
he is to disregard the wishes of considerably more than 
one-half of his subjects in the British isles. Mr. Balfour 
claims that the peers must in any case retain the power 
of rejecting the Budget, i.e., of dividing the control of 
the purse with the Commons. Thus, again, the leader of 
the Opposition, badly beaten in two successive elections, 
claims the right to govern the country. Mr. Lloyd 
George pertinently said that this supersedes the Mon- 
archy. Acts are to be counter-signed, not with the 
Royal name, but with “A. J. Balfour.’’ If much of 
this talk goes on, and action is taken upon it, the political 
situation, which is serious enough to-day, will be revo- 
lutionary a few months hence. 


* * * 


Ow Sunday and Monday, however, the Opposition 
definitely hoisted the white flag on the Constitutional 
question. The “Observer’’ asked whether it was to 


be “conflict or conference,’’ and the “ Times ’’ and its 
correspondents talked of Ministries of moderate men. 
Unable to resist the attraction of its favourite color, the 
“Westminster Gazette’’ flew an answering signal. 
Its chief suggestions were that the country would not 
have single chamber government—an issue which it has 


never debated—and that it would “ view with suspicion ” 
all schemes which could be “ plausibly represented ’’ as 
having that effect—a sentence which we can only regard 
as the average “plausible misrepresentation ’’ of the 
Campbell-Bannerman resolution. For these reasons 
the policy of attacking the veto was to be dropped 
for that of the reform of the House of Lords—+.e., the 
Liberal plan for the Tory plan. This end was to be 
obtained by means of the “ co-operation of men of good- 
will in all parties.’’ We are unable for the moment to 
discover the special party to which this counsel is 
directed. It cannot be the Liberal Party or the Liberal 
Government. The first is in the act of receiving a 
majority of between 100 and 120 for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the veto, while the second, through the Prime 
Minister, has declared that object to be the sole condition 
of its resumption of office. 


* * * 


WE hear from time to time the suggestion that the 
Budget lost rather than won Liberal seats. On this 
matter the elections happily furnish the most con- 
clusive evidence, even more conclusive than the testi- 
mony of the by-elections which occurred between the 
introduction of the Budget and the General Election. 
Nine seats were won by the Opposition between 1906 
and the appearance of the Budget; we omit the seats 
won from the Liberals by Labor candidates. Six of 
them have been won back. In the other two the Tory 
majorities were reduced by 2,935 votes. In the ninth 
seat, the Budget had a real majority of 968, but the seat 
was lost through a split. We append a table of the re- 
sults, which are really very striking, showing, as they 
do, a large numerical recovery of votes, in addition 
to the gains of seats, obtained in spite of the fact that in 
two constituencies votes were split between Liberals and 
Labor men :— 





























Un. | Lib. |U.maj. 1910. 
Peckham (L) ......... | 6,970| 4,476| 2,494| Maj. reduced to ... 83 
SS 4,947 | 3,928 | 1,019| Maj. reduced to ... 305 

(Hereford). 

Cockermouth (L) ...| 4,593; 3,903} 690)............ Un. ... 4,579 
Lab. Lib. ... 3,638 
1,436 \(Split) Lab.... 1,909 
Un. maj. over Lib. 941 
Budget maj. ... 968 
Ashburton (L) ......| 5,191) 4,632) 659|Wow ... Lib.... 5,668 
(Mid-Devon). Un. ... 5,421 
| Budget maj. ... 247 
Brigg (L) .......+.+++++| 5,389/ 5,273) 116)Won ... Lib.... 6,548 
Con.... 6,311 
Budget maj. 237 
N.W.Manchest’r(L)} 5,417) 4,988; 429) Wow ... Lib.... 5,930 
Soc. \(Split) Con.... 5,137 
276 — 
Budget Maj. ... 783 
Newcastle (L) .. ... |13,863|11,720| 2,143 | Highest Lib. vote 18,779 
(2 seats). Soc. |(Split) » Con. vote 14,067 
| 2,971 a 
Budget maj. ... 4,712 
Haggerston (L) ......| 2,867} 1,724] 1,724| Wow ... Lib... 3,041 
Soc. (Split) Con.... 2,585 
986 Soc. ... 701 
| B’g't maj. over Con, 456 
Pudsey (L) patie 8,444 5,331) 3,113) Won ... Lib. ... 7,368 
Lab, |(Split) Un. ... 5,934 
1,291 —— 
Budget maj. ... 1,424 
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Our straggling election continues to call forth eom- 
ments throughout Europe and the Empire. But little 
has been said which reveals fresh insight. The old 
Communard exile, Albert Thomas, who happened to be 
in England, has written for “1l’Humanité” what strikes 
us as a merely partisan estimate of the power and 
success of the Liberal Party. ‘“ Vorwirts’’ is more 
objective in its comments. It dreads the Irish 
ascendency, and thinks that the Tories may in the end 
gain more in this new electioneering cry than Liberals 
will gain in votes. The “ North German Gazette ”’ is par- 
ticularly struck by the absence of class-consciousness 
among the English workers. In Canada comment seems 
to follow party lines. The Liberal is Liberal, and the 
Tory is Tory, with a strong vein of hostility to the 
Lords. For the Australian Press and in the United 
States the one dominant issue is the battle with the 
Lords, and on this point feeling is almost unanimously 
with the Commons, and voices a sturdy, unquestioning 
democratic instinct: 

* * * 

Tue enlarged Imperial Legislative Council met on 
Tuesday in Calcutta under the shadow of yet another 
political crime—the murder of a native detective, Shems- 
ul-Alam, who had been conspicuous in hunting down 
terrorists. Lord Minto’s opening speech, which gave an 
ungrudging welcome to the new era of reform, was 
notable for two points. It claimed for himself and his 
colleagues in India the honor of initiating the reforms. 
It announced that the first work of the new Council 
would be to consider yet another Press Law, more 
drastic than any of its many predecessors. The evil of 
an incendiary Press can hardly be exaggerated. But 
the history of recent years is a commentary on the diffi- 
culty of attempting to deal with it by repression. The 
net is always spread too wide, and the more honorable 
victims lend a halo of martyrdom to those who really 
are guilty. It is said that the Council applauded the an- 
nouncement of this coming Bill, but it must be remem- 
bered that on this Council, owing to some unfortunate 
details in the scheme of election, the Moslems and the 
Conservative element generally are over-represented. 

* * * 


THE floods which have vexed France during the past 
week are a disaster on a national scale, comparable in 
everything save the loss of life to all but the worst of 
earthquakes. Most of the greater rivers have overflowed 
their banks, and some small provincial towns are said 
to have been almost totally submerged. But the Seine 
has been the worst offender. As the water rose to within 
two or three feet of their parapets, the bridges of Paris 
have acted as a dam, which sent the swirling stream 
pouring into cellars, sewers, and streets. Many streets 
have become navigable canals, and in some squares only 
the tops of the lamp-posts and the trees can be seen above 
the waters. Most of the underground railways are 
flooded, the electric tramways have ceased to run, and 
three of the bridges were closed to heavy traffic. 

* * 


Some 30,000 persons are homeless round Paris 
alone, and the general stoppage of work near the 
river has caused serious misery to the working classes. 
The great public buildings are clustered for the most 
part on the banks of the Seine. The Chamber has 
been talking of moving to Versailles ; the Foreign Office 
is flooded, and in the cellars of the Palais de Justice 
divers are trying to recover the archives. The scene on 
the great broad river as it rushes past Nétre Dame 
is said to have a novel and surprising beauty. Soldiers, 
sailors, and police are hard at work on the duty of 
rescue and prevention, and the Pantheon, the sleeping 





place of the illustrious dead, has been turned into a 
dormitory for the obscure living. There were fourteen 
great floods during the past century, but the high 
watermark of 1876 has been covered, and for a parallel 
it is necessary to go back to the historic disaster of 1764. 


. * a 


Our Paris correspondent writes :—‘ The Seine rose 
less than was expected last night, and if dry 
weather continues, not only in Paris, but higher 
up the river, no doubt there will be a fall. But 
this morning (Thursday) the water nearly reached 
the roadway of the Pont de Solférino, the lowest 
of the bridges, and was only twenty-five inches below 
the top of the parapet in the Quai des Tuileries. The 
destruction of property is appalling, and will inflict 
great misery on a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
Thousands of workmen are thrown out of employment, 
the nursery gardens in and near Paris are ruined, and 
the distress will be acute for some time to come. In 
one respect, some of the London papers have exag- 
gerated the gravity of the situation; it is not the case 
that there is yet any scarcity of provisions, nor has there 
been any general rise in prices, though that is to be 
feared. There has been a slight rise in the price of 
fresh vegetables, eggs, and butter; that is all. The 
price of bread has not risen, and there is no scarcity. 
One or two bakers in populous districts tried to put up 
the price of bread, but the shop of one of them was 
promptly wrecked, and the example is not likely to be 
followed. There is an ample supply of flour in Paris.” 
Should there not be a national subscription for the relief 
of the victims? The area of suffering is enormous. 


” * 7 


In “high politics’’ two events have this week 
affected the relations of the Great Powers. Russia and 
Japan have both rejected, firmly if with courtesy, the 
hasty proposals of the United States for the neutralisa- 
tion of their railways in Manchuria. Mr. Knox aimed 
at reconciling the two rivals; he has certainly brought 
them together. It is unlikely that more will be heard of 
the scheme. The other event has made some stir in 
Vienna. Baron Aerenthal, in an interview with Mr. 
Wesselitsky of the “ Novoe Vremya,’’ made the odd 
statement that Germany has no influence on Austro- 
Hungarian foreign policy, but Russia has. The general 
accuracy of the interview has been admitted. It is im- 
probable that it represents any cooling in the Austro- 
German alliance; it is merely a clumsy approach to 
Russia after an angry and protracted feud. St. Peters- 
burg is pleased, Berlin slightly annoyed, and Vienna 
scolds Baron Aerenthal for demeaning himself to 
“ polish Russia’s boots.”” His prestige, badly damaged 
by his general policy, and by his folly in the Friedjung 
case, has suffered yet another diminution. 


~ a * 


Lapy Constance Lytton seems to us to have caught 
out the prison system, if she has caught out nothing else. 
She entered the prison, not as Lady Constance Lytton, 
but as a common working-woman. When she was Lady 
Constance, she was carefully and scientifically examined 
for heart-trouble, and when that was diagnosed, was 
released. As a common working-woman, she was 
forcibly fed without any such examination, and, accord- 
ing to her account, was not too gently treated. This 
does not show that the authorities were wrong in their 
treatment of Lady Constance Lytton. It does show that 
they were seriously wrong in their treatment of the 
working-woman. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


—-———_ 


THE DOMINANT ISSUE AT LAST. 


“The rule that the powers of the Crown must be 
exercised through Ministers who are members of one 
or other House of Parliament, and who ‘command the 
confidence of the House of Commons,’ really means that 
the elective portion of the legislature, in effect, though 
by an indirect process, appoints the executive Govern- 
ment; and further, that the Crown or the Ministry must 
ultimately carry out, or at any rate not contravene, 
the wishes of the House of Commons. But as the process 
of representation is nothing else than a mode by 
which the will of the representative party, or House of 
Commons, is made to coincide with the will of the 
nation, it follows that a rule which gives the appoint- 
ment and control of the Government mainly to the House 
of Commons, is at bottom a rule which gives the election 
and ultimate control of the executive to the nation. The 
same thing holds good of the understanding or habit, 
in accordance with which the House of Lords are 
expected in every serious political controversy to give 
way, at some point or another, to the will of the House 
of Commons, as expressing the deliberate resolve of the 
nation, or of that further custom which, though of com- 

» paratively recent growth, forms AN ESSENTIAL PART of 
modern constitutional ethics, by which, in case the 
Peers should finally refuse to acquiesce in the decision 
of the lower House, THE CROWN IS EXPECTED TO NULLIFY 
THE RESISTANCE OF THE LORDS BY THE CREATION OF NEW 
Peeraces.”—Dicey, “The Law of the Constitution,” 
pp. 360-1. 

By the admission of the more frank among our opponents 
the elections may be taken to have settled certain ques- 
tions. In the first place, the country has pronounced 
decidedly in favor of the Budget, and this great founda- 
tion stone of future social reform will be duly laid as 
one of the first acts of the new Parliament. This pro- 
nouncement is, in itself, a sufficient condemnation of the 
action of the Lords, who, if they could have been justified 
at all in violating the Constitution, could have been 
justified only by an overwhelming verdict of the con- 
stituencies in their favor. In the second place, Tariff 
Reform is condemned, not merely by the majority of 
the constituencies, but more decisively by the character 
and composition of the Free Trade majority. So 
weighty is the verdict of the North that even had a 
Tariff Reform majority been scraped together by the 
returns in the rural districts, the cathedral cities, the 
“ residential ’’ quarters, and the plural voters, it would 
have been recognised as impossible to impose tariffs 
against the will of the great organised industries of the 
nation, who have now twice indicated their determina- 
tion to adhere to Free Trade. Thirdly, as the “ Times ”’ 
recognises, the verdict of the electors carries with it a 
formal condemnation of the intrusion of the Lords into 
the sphere of finance. 


fight, no doubt, there will be. But it will be a fight 
which will combine every element in the majority in an 
unswerving and unanimous resolution to vindicate the 
ancient prerogative of the popular House. 

On all these heads we have really passed beyond 
controversy. The vital point between parties is, of course, 
the question of the legislative veto. But here, again, 
there are some points which have been made perfectly 





| thus 





Mr. Balfour has, indeed, in- | 
dicated that there will be a fight at this point, and a | 


plain. In the first place, the election has been fought 
on the entire question of the veto, legislative as well as 
financial. The issue was put with all his usual incisive- 
ness by Mr. Asquith, first at the Albert Hall, and, 
secondly, in his election address. So far as it is possible 
for a party leader to concentrate the whole question of 
an election on a single point, Mr.. Asquith concentrated 
the question of this election on the veto of the Lords. 
If there ever was a referendum in this country, this 
election has been one. We have consistently maintained 
therefore that the majority for his Government, be it 
small or great, would be a majority for the destruction of 
the absolute veto of the Lords. To this result 
it is the duty of Ministers to give effect. In the 
second place, Mr. Asquith not merely placed the issue 
before the country, but gave a distinct pledge on behalf 
of himself and his colleagues that they would not 
“ assume ’’ or “ hold ’’ office without adequate guarantees 
that their labors would not in the future, as in the 
past, be rendered nugatory by the action of the 
Upper House. There can, accordingly, be no doubt 
that he will advise the Sovereign that such guarantees 
are a necessary condition of the continuance of that 
system on which the stability of our constitutional gov- 
ernment has long depended. The essentials of this 
system are that each party is equally free to serve the 
Crown and the country, and the condition of this free- 
dom is that each, when returned to power by the electors, 
should have something like a fair field for its work, and 
something approaching to 
fulfilment of its pledges. 


equal opportunity for the 
No such equality, nor any- 
thing approaching to it, exists as long as the absolute 
veto on legislation remains. 

In the third place, it must be remarked that it is 
not the composition of the House of Lords, but the 
powers of the House of Lords, and its relation to the 
House of Commons, that are primarily in question. 
The problem cannot, therefore, be solved by the reform 
of the Upper House. Such reform may be de- 
sirable, but no reform that has been suggested, or is 
likely to be suggested, would touch the vital point 
of the dis-harmony between the two Houses, and 
remove the Liberal _ legislation. 
of a compromise on these 
lines, therefore, serve only to darken counsel, and 
we regret that they should be put forward at this stage 
on the Liberal side. The proposals of Ministers might, 
indeed, include reform as part of a general solution, but 
they would be totally ineffective, and would not for a 
moment command the allegiance of the party, unless they 
provided that the deliberately expressed will of the 
Commons, and through them of the nation, should in 
future prevail. 

On the other side, it will be contended that the 
majority which the Government is likely to secure is 


block upon 
Unthinking suggestions 


| not sufficient to justify an important constitutional 


change. We reject this contention 
stated, but it will be urged. 


for reasons 
The Veto Limita- 


tion Bill can be carried through the Commons, 
but it must also be accepted by the Lords themselves, 
and this acceptance can only be obtained in one of two 
Either an arrangement must be found to which 


wavs. 
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the consent of the Lords can be obtained, or we fall 
back on the ultimate power of the Crown, tenaciously 
and rightly maintained, to decide a conflict between the 
Houses by the creation of peers. Here we reach the 
real centre of the political situation. The expedient of 
creating peers in order to restore the broken balance of 
the Constitution is no foreign or revolutionary part of 
our governing system. Professor Dicey, in the im- 
portant passage which we cite at the head of this article, 
declares it to be a necessary part of the constitutional 
machinery. Without it the two Houses cannot, in 
case of recalcitrancy on the part of the Lords, be 
brought into harmony. The House of Lords undergoes 
no change as the result of a general election. It sits 
en permanence, looking down like a god on the emotional 
disturbances at its feet. Nay, more; it claims to decide 
the conditions under which there is any call upon it to 
acknowledge the existence of an anti-Tory majority in 
the representative House. In particular, no Irish votes 
are ever to count, unless, happily, they can be drawn 
into the Protectionist net. But this is absolute Sepa- 
ratism. The House of Commons is a unity, and it is on 
behalf of that unity and its rights, when declared through 
a majority, that the ultimate power which the Crown 
possesses of bringing the Lords into harmony with its 
will must be evoked. The Crown, says Professor Dicey, 
is “expected”’ to nullify the resistance of the Lords 
by the creation of peers. Has a Government command- 
ing, on the constitutional issue, a majority of about 
120 votes—that is to say, a majority well above the 
normal—no claim on the King for this customary 
exercise of his powers? Is it to be held that this election 
has settled nothing, except the passage of the Budget, 
and that the Prime Minister’s continued and deliberate 
affirmation of the constitutional issue is idle breath? We 
are certain that the majority will take no such view. It 
cherishes a deep and passionate feeling on the question 
of the Lords, and it looks to the King, and has a right 
to look to the King, for it is clear that there is a point 
beyond which representative government is powerless 
without his help. If the Lords resolutely shut their ears 
to every proposal of accommodation, however moderate, 
it will, we believe, be felt by the power most directly 
interested in the stability of our institutions that the 
conflict between the Houses must be ended, and 
ended in favor of the representatives of the people. 
Throughout the controversy our opponents will do well 
to look behind appearances and consider the real forces 
that support the House of Lords. Their friends in the 
Press freely acknowledge that the rural constituencies 
which have impaired the Liberal majority have been won 
—so far as genuinely political motives availed, and apart 
from forms of pressure of which, in this relation, we need 
say nothing—by the Tariff Reformers. Nowhere have 
the Lords as such received any serious electoral backing. 
“ Defeat would be certain,’’ says a writer of authority in 
the “ Morning Post,’’ if the issue were joined on the 
maintenance of the House of Lords as it at present exists. 
Their offence in regard to the Budget may have 
been condoned on Tory platforms, but we do not believe 
that in any part of the country it has been mistaken for a 
meritorious act. Apart from the Tariff Reformer and 








the publican, we doubt if the party of the peers could 
have mustered a hundred members in the new House of 
Commons. On the other hand, our majority acquires its 
maximum strength on the question of the veto. What- 
ever may be said as to the ultimate Irish attitude to a 
kind of Protection—certainly not the Protection of the 
Birmingham school—no one supposes that the Lords 
have gained a single Nationalist recruit from Erin. On 
that question we cannot but win; they cannot but lose. 
And it is an issue on which the mind and will of the pro- 
gressive party, in all its sections, are unalterable. 





THE LIMITS OF THE MONEY POWER. 


THE elections are all but over, and the Liberal Party 
is already in a position to congratulate itself on the 
character of the majority it has obtained, and the sources 
from which its power is drawn. The party comes back 
united, splendidly led and manned, full of power to hold 
the present situation, and the promise of power to 
control its later issues. It will probably command 
a@ majority of seats in Great Britain of over fifty 
votes. It counts a majority of voters for the Budget 
and against the House of Lords to be numbered by the 
hundred thousand. Its area of solid conquest extends 
right through Scotland, Wales, and the North of Eng- 
land, in all of which places it stands at its top strength, 
measured even by the astonishing results of 1906. It is 
predominant in several of the Eastern and Western Coun- 
ties of England, industrial and rural. Excepting the Mid- 
land or Chamberlainite area, and the Orange vote of 
Liverpool, it retains nearly every important industrial 
constituency ; a rule which applies not only to the urban 
but to the county areas. All the great staple trades but 
agriculture, which has historic associations with Toryism, 
adhere to it. No hesitation is seen in the vote of these 
hives of men, which give the country her place in the 
world. The industrial North has gone Liberal or 
Labor, not by hundreds, but by thousands and tens of 
thousands. The Government’s working majority, in- 
cluding the Nationalist vote, is likely to approach 120. 
If this figure is attained, it will hold power by a 
plurality which has only been exceeded four times since 
1832. Should the majority be between 110 and 120, the 
strength of the Administration will be about equal to 
that by which Gladstone governed in 1868 and in 1880, 
and nearly three times that by which he and Lord Rose- 
bery held power in 1892, while it also equals the strength 
of the Unionist coalition of 1886, and is far superior 
to the run of majorities by which Liberal and Tory ad- 
ministrations alike held power during the middle part of 
last century. In a word, if we are out of the earthquake 
zones of 1832 and 1906, we are back to normal politics, or 
to normal politics under the group system which now 
rules them. The new elements are that in England a 
marked geographi¢tal and class cleavage has set in, and 
that the issue largely depends on which of the two Eng- 
lands proves to be the stronger. 

The question almost answers itself. The money- 
power, multiplying itself by means of the plural vote 
and the motor-car, has done its worst. If Progress 
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and Free Trade have been smitten anywhere, it is pre- 
cisely in those parts of the country which could most be 
dazzled by the wealth piled up under the system of free 
imports. The country was invited to proclaim itself 
ruined by men and women seated in motor cars costing 
a thousand pounds apiece, by candidates who spent 
small fortunes in coaxing and nursing the simple folk 
who voted for them, by one industry, agriculture, that 
has not been so prosperous for years, and one trade, 
the liquor interest, whose profits were made out of the 
increased earnings of all classes, and the enormous 
profits and the luxurious habits of the wealthiest. A 
more observant and critical working-class than our own 
might, indeed, have seen in this meretricious display of 
the money-power a pretty stiff object-lesson in favor of 
revolutionary Socialism. But it is one of the little 
ironies of politics that anyone should take it as a reason 
for going back to the pinched days of Protection. 

It is still more significant that where the money- 
power was concentrated mainly on its pleasurable side, 
as in the Home Counties, the Tories did best, while 
they did worst where the actual business of industrial 
production went on. Where labor was isolated or 
parasitic, it could be influenced or frightened; where 
it was organised and independent, and had developed 
the character and powers of political thought that 
organisation and independence bring; where a strong 
racial feeling, backed by a passion for education and a 
free Church system, kept it self-respecting, and 
free from our besetting English fault of snobbish- 
ness, as in Scotland or Wales; wherever the country 
chapel stood as a little fortress of social and 
spiritual freedom, the money-power could do little 
or nothing. Much of what was swept into the 
innumerable Protectionist flat-traps was something 
which either had deep personal suffering behind it— 
like depressed Sunderland—that neither Free Trade nor 
Protection can cure, or more often represented a small 
pocket of industrial misfortune looking blindly for a 
tariff to save it either from its own lack of skill and 
enterprise or from a passing gust of bad business. But 
above everything, the Tory rally in the counties, such 
as it was, meant that the timid class of small traders, 
small professional men, and day laborers cannot hold 
out against a regular planned descent of our barbarians, 
backed by masses of gamekeepers, beaters, domestic ser- 
vants, chauffeurs. Here is no reasoned assent to Tariff 
Reform or anything else. Ordinary politics do not 
count, when, as happened in hundreds of cases after 
the election of 1906, the hall gives notice to the village 
tradesman, or even to the local doctor who has voted 
Radical, that he may “send in his account,” or when 
the neighborly instinct of the country-side is turned 
into a deliberate and often successful inquisition into the 
poor man’s voting. Very little actual terrorism is 
wanted. One case of dismissal, or even one threat, may 
settle the vote of a village. 

At the centre of this system is the attempt to get 
behind the secrecy of the ballot. If that is maintained, 
coercion in the end falls to the ground; if disbelief in 
it spreads, and nothing can be done for the actual 
victims of pressure, the counties wil] never yield the 





results which a pregressive policy ought to obtain from 
them. The sending out of circulars inviting electors to 
promise votes for the Tory candidate, and to fill up the 
forms accordingly, is a direct attempt to break 
down the ballot, and the device was widely used 
during the election. Here, we think, the Liberal 
Party may well be called upon to act. We hope 
that the county candidates will meet, and ex- 
change experiences, and convey them to the official 
heads. There are two possible methods. If the 
evidence is definite enough, and documentary proofs 
have been accumulated and retained, an Amendment to 
the Address should be moved and a call made upon the 
Government to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the conduct of elections, with special reference to 
breaches of the Corrupt Practices Act and of the Ballot 
Act. Or a voluntary proceeding can be set up which 
may prove as effective in England asin Wales. In 1868 
the Tory landlords avenged themselves on the Welsh 
farmers who helped to usher in the Liberal Ministry of 
that year by issuing a shower of eviction notices. Welsh 
Liberalism retorted by raising a great protection fund, 
under which scores of victims were set up with farms or 
with a livelihood under the noses of the landlords who 
had thrust them out. This and the disclosures before 
the Land Commission broke the power of coercive land- 
lordism in Wales, and it has never been revived. Some 
such process may well be set up here. The poor man in 
the country must be made to feel that he has something 
stronger to look to than the boycott of the local squire. 
The Budget will do something to break that power ; and 
with it should be linked a force of protection and appeal 
which will make it look not only odious but ridiculous. 





BRITISH POLICY IN TURKEY. 


A ynew Grand Vizier has once more been installed at 
the Sublime Porte—the seventh since those troubled 
days, eighteen months ago, when Ferid Pasha fell before 
the first rising of the Young Turks. Hakki Pasha has 
an anxious task to face. Merely to maintain equili- 
brium is a sufficiently onerous problem, and as yet 
Turkish statesmen have hardly had leisure to think of 
more than that. Outside, the European Powers stand 
massed in rival camps, and Ottoman diplomacy must 
reckon with the jealousy between Russia and Austria, 
and the competition between the Germans and ourselves. 
The Cretan question does not near a solution. Greece 
is in chaos, Servia unstable, and Bulgaria, ready and 
firm, needs adroit handling. At home, there are once 
more the beginnings of racial unrest in Macedonia. The 
massacres of Adana have not even yet been adequately 
punished, and while civiliséd opinion deplores this 
failure, there is a school among the Young Turks which 
thinks that even the hesitating punishments which have 
as yet been meted out to guilty Moslems were rashly 
severe. The Armenians are disillusioned, and in the 
back regions of Asia Minor the ancient fanaticism lurks 
angry and sullen. The finances have yet to be set in 
order. The Christians have yet to be incorporated in 
the army. The demands of the centralising faction have 
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somehow to be reconciled with the ancient privileges of 
the Christian churches and schools—a faction which 
would repress even a nationalist literary club or a work- 
men’s trade union. In the capital it has not yet been 
found possible to dispense with martial law. These are 
the urgent problems, and while they are still unsettled, 
it is vain to hope for the re-organisation of justice, or 
for the promotion of an economic revival. The chances 
are that Hakki Pasha will come and go without trans- 
forming the conditions which he finds around him. The 
making of a new Turkey will be the work of a genera- 
tion at least. A revolution effected by a small if en- 
lightened minority creates the possibility of an organic 
change; it does not and cannot effect the change itself. 
It will be well if Turkey can make in thirty years the 
progress which Bulgaria made in ten. “ Yavash, ya- 
vash ’’—ca’canny—is the first phrase which the traveller 
picks up when he crosses the moral frontier of Europe. 
Against the temperament which it expresses the almost 
European energy of the Young Turks is destined to fret 
and wear itself through long years of friction and trial. 

It is well at such a moment to ask ourselves what 
part we have played in helping the Turkish people 
through the first phases of their difficulties. That we 
unanimously desired to help them is certain, and that 
Sir Edward Gray personified this tendency is equally 
beyond question. An outspoken contribution to this 
discussion has just appeared from the veteran pen of 
Sir William Ramsay (“The Revolution in Constanti- 
nople and Turkey,’’ Hodder & Stoughton). Twenty 
years of travelling and digging in Asia Minor, a collo- 
quial knowledge of Turkish and Greek, many friend- 
ships, and a shrewd habit of judgment, have made him 
a witness of high authority in the affairs of the Near 
East. No British Ambassador since Sir William White, 
and no journalist save Sir Edwin Pears, could claim so 
intimate a knowledge of the Turkish people. An am- 
bassador, indeed, must always depend on such second- 
hand knowledge as he can pick up in the capital from 
a limited circle of informants through the medium of 
English or French. Sir William Ramsay, in this diary 
of his residence in the capital during the April revolu- 
tion, records the same very critical opinion of British 
diplomacy which we had ourselves expressed at the time 
in these columns. The history of a deplorable blunder 
goes back, we believe, even further than Sir William 
Ramsay carries it. Throughout the period of German 
ascendency under Abdul Hamid our Embassy formed its 
own forecast of the future. His death could not be far 
distant, and when he died it was believed that a group 
of the better Pashas, most of them very old, and most 
of them Anglophile, would emerge to save the remnants 
of Turkey. Kiamil and “ Kutchuk ’’ Said Pashas, who 
both owed their lives to British protection, were the 
most notable members of the group. 
diplomacy based its hopes. 
movement it knew nothing. 
more. 


On them our 
Of the Young Turkish 
It might have known 
The editor of “]’Humanité” knew something 
six months before the revolution, and a member of the 
Balkan Committee published early in January an article 
which proved that a sympathetic student of Turkish 
affairs could even then glean something of what was 





coming. When the revolution did come, this official 
opinion clung to its earlier diagnosis. It did not realise 
that the Young Turks were the real masters of the situa- 
tion, and imagined that against an army, a great secret 
society, and a fervent idea, the mere experience of men 
like Kiamil Pasha would enable them to rule. Kiamil 
early allied himself to the little Liberal group, which 
had no footing in the army, few roots in the provinces, 
and a following in the Chamber, which, in moments of 
crisis, numbered no more than eight. 

This group had done nothing effective to make the 
revolution or earn a disinterested admiration. It was 
linked with cosmopolitan finance, and latterly it, or 
some of its members, formed an alliance with Yildiz 
and the reaction to overthrow the Young Turks. Even 
then it did not seem to forfeit a certain measure of 
official sympathy, and the “ Times” actually welcomed 
the coup d’état which for a few weeks imperilled the 
Constitution. Sir William Ramsay is justly severe, 
especially to the “ Times,” while he recognises the good 
work done by the Balkan Committee to counteract the 
mistakes of official England. It had built on Kiamil 
Pasha and his faction. His fall for the moment de- 
troyed our influence—and, indeed, our too ostentatious 
and partisan patronage did something to promote his 
fall. Meanwhile, the Germans had read the situation 
with a simple, realistic good sense. They saw, what 
everyone outside a narrow circle in Constantinople could 
also see, that the army of the Young Turks must be for 
many years to come the one force to reckon with in 
Turkey. The result is, as Sir William Ramsay thinks, 
that German prestige, which stood at zero during the 
revolution, is now second to none in Turkey, while our 
influence, which was higher than it had been since the 
Crimean War, is now gravely compromised. 

The chapter of mistakes unfortunately does not close 
with the period covered by this book. For a generation 
British diplomacy had been reproached, and justly re- 
proached, with its indifference to the interests of British 
traders in Turkey. Sir William Ramsay gives an 

The late Sultan would never 
tolerate electricity, because he supposed that dynamos 
have some connection with dynamite. But the importa- 
tion of electrical plant was none the less legal. An 
English trader, who wished to buy this machinery in 
England, went to the British Consul to ask him to secure 
for him the right to import it. He refused. The 
German Consul was more enterprising, and the order, 
soon followed by eight others, went to a German firm. 
In this instance we failed to give the sort of protection 
which our traders have the right to demand. A some- 
what violent reaction from this indifference seems to have 
set in of late, and our diplomacy has now gone to the 
other extreme. The giving of an order to Krupp or 
Schneider used to be a question of high politics at the 
German and French Embassies. From that sort 
of competition we were proud to stand aloof. To- 
day we intervene to back our subjects in the hunt 
for concessions and monopolies. There is little 


amusing illustration. 


doubt that Hilmi Pasha fell from power primarily 
because he had been induced to grant to the Lynch 
Company a monopoly of navigation on the Tigris and 
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Euphrates—a privilege at which the people of Bagdad 
naturally looked askance. The Young Turks wish to 
develop their country, and they welcome foreign capital. 
But above all they prize their independence, and nothing 
is so certain to make any Power suspect as the use of 
pressure to secure an unpopular monopoly in trading. 
This tendency, if it should be carried much further, will 
certainly ruin what is left of our influence. The most 
disastrous form which it could take would be a nagging 
rivalry with Germany for facilities of profit. We are 
glad to see that Sir William Ramsay advocates 
an understanding with Germany in the commer- 
development of Turkey. If it were to be 
carried out with some regard for the susceptibili- 
ties of Turkish public opinion, and, above all, for the 
interests of the peasantry, who are now fleeced so cruelly 
to make the guaranteed revenues of the railways, it 
would contribute, not merely to the good-will of the two 
Powers, but also to the material advancement of Turkey. 


cial 





THE RE-ORGANISER OF THE FLEET. 

Ir is impossible to pass unnoticed the retirement last 
Tuesday of the remarkable man who, for five-and-a-half 
years, has held the highest command in our first line 
of defence. Without disparaging his predecessors, we 
may say that his own genius and the circumstances of 
the time combined to render his tenure of office as First 
Sea Lord by far the most memorable of recent years. 
During that office he succeeded in carrying into effect 
a sweeping and comprehensive scheme of changes which 
had taken definite shape in his mind at least two years 
before his final promotion. His plans met with inevit- 
able opposition, for of all conservative mankind the 
Navy runs neck and neck with the Army as to which is 
the more conservative. His methods were criticised, per- 
haps, more violently still, and, indeed, a certain brusque- 
ness—the impatient intolerance of a reformer in action— 
laid them more open to criticism. For the change to be 
accomplished was incalculable, and the time short. With 
more truth, it may be said that he worked for “a good 
Press,’’ that his rule suffered from these tactics, and 
that on one occasion he yielded to an idle scare. 
But now that his task there are few 
that would withhold their praise from the imagination 
of so daring an innovator, and the thorough-going 
capacity which has organised a vast naval revolution. 
The sincerest flattery has come in the imitation of his 
designs by all the naval Powers of the world. Writing 
on the day of his retirement, Count von Reventlow, the 
chief expert of the German Navy League, thus summed 
up the opinion of the Continent :— 


“With Lord Fisher’s retirement one of the most 
important organisers the British Navy ever possessed 
quits the service. He leaves the fleet to his successor 
prepared in the fullest measure for the war demands of 
the present, and—as far as energy and foresight can 
do—also fully equal to the demands of the future.”’ 


is over, 


His memory in our naval records will be connected 
with two points chiefly : the introduction of the “ Dread- 
nought ’’ type, and the reconstitution of our strategy. 
These two points were in origin quite independent. We 
mean that the fleet would have been re-organised on its 





| 


present basis if the “ Dreadnought’’ had never been 
thought of. But at the same time the invention of the 
“ Dreadnought ’’ undoubtedly increased the necessity of 
the other far more important change. It has been often 
said that the idea of the “ Dreadnought ’’ was a disaster. 
So it was. Every advance in armament from the days 
of flint chips and bows and arrows has been a disaster, 
especially for the nation that had special skill in flints 
or archery. Our long-bows were ever victorious till gun- 
powder came; the sailors of our wooden walls cursed at 
steam for the ruin of seamanship; and when ironclads 
came in, we had to reconstruct our navy. The “ Dread- 
nought ’’ was bound to come, though the method in 
which it came, and the way in which its coming was 
advertised, were most unfortunate. Before our own 
ship was conceived, the Japanese had begun laying 
down the “ Satsuma,’’ which will rank as a “ Dread- 
nought ’’ in spite of her twofold armament. 
selves, the United States were working at the same 
Admiral Fisher’s service was that he seized the 


Before our- 


idea. 
idea and carried it out with such rapidity that we still 
hold a long lead in construction, whereas we might 
otherwise have been racing behind, and, perhaps, in 
vain. We are not among those who take no account 
of pre-“ Dreadnoughts.’’ We give full consideration to 
at least forty of those battleships, of which the two 
“Lord Nelson ’’ class would fight in line with “ Dread- 
noughts,’’ and the sixteen “ King Edwards’’ and “ For- 
midables ’’ would match any other fleet at present on the 
seas. Still, the improved types of “ Dreadnought ” are 
likely to remain the most powerful ships for many years 
to come, and by April we shall have ten completed (not 
counting the “ Lord Nelsons’’) against Germany’s two 
(her other two being behind time); by April, 1912, we 
shall almost certainly have twenty against Germany’s 
thirteen at most. 

Even if we grant that everyone gets the sum of 
“ Dreadnoughts ’’ different, Admiral Fisher has secured 
to us the superiority of speed and construction. The 
cost is appalling, but without his economies it would be 
almost intolerable. In the criticism of his concentration 
of the fleet in home waters this point of economy is often 
overlooked. Yet it has been calculated at a saving of 
£28,000,000 in five years, and the saving is permanent. 
It is not only that about 150 ships that were useless 
for fighting have been scrapped, and their upkeep saved ; 
nor only that by this means 11,000 officers and men have 
been added to the efficient navy without extra expense. 
The mere proximity of our greatest fleet to the central 
base at home is in itself an immense saving in the cost 
of coal, provisions, and general supply. Strategically, 
the wisdom of the concentration is hardly questioned 
now. In these days of wireless telegraphy and rapid 
movement, where else should’ the mass of our fleet be 
but at the heart of the Empire, always ready to move to 


the point of danger? If Germany had no navy at all, 


the Home fleet would still be where it is—the first and 
second divisions with eight battleships apiece always in 
full commission; the third and fourth divisions with 
their full numbers of every class of ship constantly 
manned by nucleus crews that, in the third division, 
now amount to three-fifths of the full complement, and 
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can be brought up to strength at once by the balance- 
crews from the depots. Formerly, on mobilisation about 
one-third of the necessary complements were drawn from 
the reserves. Last summer some 350 ships were 
mobilised at extraordinary speed without drawing on the 
reserves at all. And the men of the nucleus crews go 
into active service, not only with a knowledge of their 
ship, but with a knowledge of their officers and each 
other—the very basis of discipline and concerted action. 

Besides the Home Fleet, with its full complement 
of armored cruisers, protected cruisers, and destroyers, 
there is the Atlantic Fleet always ready to come to its 
assistance with six battleships and a cruiser squadron ; 
the Mediterranean Fleet with six battleships, a cruiser 
squadron, and destroyers; and the Eastern or China 
Fleet with a cruiser squadron, to say nothing of smaller 
bodies of cruisers in Australia, the Cape, India, and 
elsewhere. But we have ceased to scatter isolated ships 
all over the world, so that they could be snapped up by 
the enemy at the first outbreak of war, as the unhappy 
Russian cruisers were. If we want to “ show the flag,” 
we show it in more effective and economical fashion. 
Nor do we any longer leave the men hanging about on 
' foreign stations till they run slack or sulky. For all 
commissions Admiral Fisher has reduced the limit from 
three years to two. 

It would be impossible here even to mention his 
numerous reforms in the internal economy of the Navy. 
First come his great reform in the status of the en- 
gineer officers, and his change in the educational system, 
by which all officers are now trained together on the 
same lines till greater specialisation begins, and officers 
of all grades obtain sufficient knowledge of engineering 
to be able to work the ship. As to the improvements 
in the men’s comfort, from increases of pay right down 
to the introduction of periodicals, lantern lectures, and 
manufactured tobacco, a very useful list of all such 
reforms during the Fisher régime was published in the 
“Army and Navy Gazette” for last Saturday. But 
most significant of all is the fact that never before have 
so many men been promoted to commissioned ranks from 
the lower deck. 

Lord Fisher is a democrat and reformer by birth 
and nature. He has owed nothing to family, wealth, 
He has never been a man of words; it is 
true he has made significant speeches, but we believe 
there have only been two of them. By persistent energy 
he raised himself to the opportunity of command, and, 
using that opportunity to the full, he has raised the 
power of the navy to far the highest point reached in 
our history. And yet he has yielded to the outcries of 
panic less than most of his modern predecessors, and he 
has certainly not joined the Service men who, in Lord 
Salisbury’s words, clamor for the fortification of the 
moon. On the whole, he has regulated his demands for 
expenditure, not by what he might hope to get, but 
by what the Navy needed. With a careful eye for 
economy, he has carried through one of the greatest and 
most daring schemes of ‘reconstruction and re-organisa- 
tion in the history of our Services, and the country is 
happy to retain his powers of imagination and efficiency 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


or influence. 





Wife and Letters. 


“ SUGGESTION ” IN ELECTIONEERING. 


THE cynic, which most men seem to keep among their 
various selves, half as critic half as jailer, has a glorious 
time during a General Election. What a Human Nature 
he finds exhibited on platform and placard, in the rail- 
way and the street! What a contrast between the theory 
of popular self-government in which the free and 
independent elector, concerned for the welfare of his 
country, after reasonable consideration of the claims of 
rival policies and parties, registers his judgment, and the 
actual process by which he is “ got to vote.’’ When 
one studies the art of electioneering, one is driven to 
ask whether the ordinary elector is to be credited with 
the possession of any knowledge of history or current 
fact, or with any power of drawing correct inferences—in 
other words, whether, for electioneering purposes, truth 
enjoys any advantage over a lie. It is indeed usually 
assumed that a lie is more likely to be “ found out ’’ than 
the truth. But when it is a matter of single, short- 
time lies, even this assumption is deemed questionable 
in face of actual experience. Take, for instance, a 
champion lie of the election, the statement that the 
Tories gave Old Age Pensions; it is singular that in 
constituencies where this statement was used more 
electors went to the poll believing it than not. Or 
take, again, the monstrous inference, upon which Mr. 
Balfour staked the credit of a long political career, that 
food-taxes would cheapen food; did the inherent un- 
reason of the statement gravely detract from its elec- 
tioneering efficiency? ‘‘ Magna est veritas,’’ no doubt, 
“et prevalebit’’ in the long run. But the art of 
electioneering is that of getting the electors on a short 
run. The art is not, indeed, able to dispense with 
reasoning: among northern Britons, at any rate, there 
is a strong vein of intellectual curiosity running through 
their composition. Some of them want to understand the 
why and wherefore of the policy they are invited to 
approve; they want to test both fact and inference. 
Where there is a good stiffening of such minds in a 
constituency, it furnishes a strong barrier against the 
emotional rushes upon which the art of electioneering 
so largely depends. 

For the popular art frankly discards all attempt 
to appeal to reason. By vigorous arts it works upon 
the primitive emotions of love, hate, greed, pugnacity, 
contempt, caution, gregariousness, servility, and pride. 
As Mr. Graham Wallas rightly observes, “ The 
empirical art of politics consists largely in the creation 
of opinion by the deliberate exploitation of sub-conscious 
non-rational inference.’’ In other words, to suggest facts 
and inferences constitutes the chief task of the elec- 
tioneer, so far as he is concerned with forming opinion. 
Now, the nature of the suggestions will, of course, vary 
with the emotions which are to be unconsciously 
exploited. Some people are moved more powerfully by 
hopes than by fears, by hatred than by love, by com- 
bativeness than by caution. In America or in Australia 
the democracy would respond feebly or not at all to 
the appeals to authority and respectability which 
operate so effectively in English rural] districts. In 
new countries, where men are sanguine and development 
proceeds apace, the staple of skilled electioneering con- 
sists of bright, confident promises of early material gains. 
In Great Britain, especially in this contest, the un- 
precedented bitterness of the struggle is largely due to 
the depressing or exasperating nature of the suggestions. 
Almost all the powerful appeals are to fear, hate, and 
contempt. Promises of positive gains, appeals to a 
brighter and a better future, to pride and glory, are 
rare and unconvincing. On both sides it has been a 
campaign of emotional intimidation. On the one side 
the peer, the landlord, the brewer have been held 
up to reprobation; on the other side the Ger- 
man, the Socialist, and Mr. Lloyd George. The Liberals 





did not succeed in making much play with their policy 
of national development for the positive betterment of 
the life of the people, nor can it be maintained that the 
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claim that “a tariff meant work for all ’’ formed a par- 
ticularly alluring prospect. The really profitable sug- 
gestions on the Conservative side were those of fear: fear 
of the foreigner, of a German invasion, of increased taxa- 
tion, of unemployment most of all. Against these the 
Liberals staked other fears, of landlords, dear food, 
trusts, the destruction of representative government. 
They were fighting reaction; their positive promises 
counted next to nothing. The large number of Conser- 
vative gains obliges us to admit that they made their 
“fears ’’ more effective. Perhaps they may be described 
as better electioneering “fears ’’; they were certainly 
more widely and more effectively advertised. 

This is precisely where the money-power comes in. 
Suggestions gain by reiteration: this is the first law of 
advertising. The same suggestion, however, does not 
work in every mind. Unemployment, German invasion, 
Socialism, Home Rule, have different emotional values 
and meanings for different parts of the country and for 
the several trades and classes. The Press, the platform, 
the hoarding, the public-house, the pulpit, can all be 
utilised for hammering these fears into the weak intelli- 
gence of the weaker-headed elector. Why have these 
fears worked so differently in North and South, in big 
industrial cities and in country villages? It is no doubt 
partly a matter of education. Everybody is liable to be 
afraid when he is in the dark. The standard of working- 
class education and intelligence is quite undeniably lower 
in the South than in the North, in villages than in towns. 
The bogeys that frighten the rustic out of his wits are a 
subject of derision to the town artisan. 

It is not, however, merely a question of superior 
intelligence. Electioneering does not consist merely in 
the fabrication of opinion, but in coercion or the forcible 
direction of voting power. Never within living memory 
have the acts of individual intimidation and corruption, 
legal and illegal, been used so freely and with so much 
effect. This seems inevitable wherever there is money 
in politics. With a shallow pride Englishmen have con- 
trasted the purity of our politics with the bribery, bood- 
ling, and knavery of American elections. Hitherto such 
corruption and personal intimidation as have prevailed 
in our elections have mostly proceeded from the un- 
organised individual pressure of local landowners or em- 
ployers, a blend of menace and servile submission among 
shopkeepers and laborers, usually concealed and never 
openly defended. 

This election marks a signal change, bringing us 
definitely nearer the machine politics of the American 
party system with its organisation of trades and locali- 
ties, its armies of paid agents and bosses, its corruption 
fund, and its elaborate business methods of pumping false 
suggestions into the electorate. The liquor trade has, 
indeed, for a generation been in this business. But 
Bung’s methods are clumsy ; the “ booze’ gets into his 
head and blurs his plans ; the American politician uses the 
saloon, but does not go there to learn strategy. The 
new feature in our electioneering is the entrance of 
organised trades seeking for “ spoils.’? The proposal to 
revert to a protective tariff has already begun to befoul 
and poison our politics by streams of electioneering 
money furnished by business men who hope to get it back 
with ample interest in protective duties on their goods. 
Allied with these are resentful landowners anxious to 
defend the privileges they have hitherto enjoyed against 
the just demands of the Budget. 

But the constructive underlying policy is that of the 
conspiracy of trades which have delivered themselves up 
to the protectionist design. The explanation of the 
Birmingham sphere of influence is not found only in 
the personal magnetism of a defunct statesman, but in 
the fact that Birmingham is the Philadelphia of Eng- 
land, standing in the midst of a Pennsylvania, which has 
developed a powerful political system directed to secure 
tariff-plunder to the local trades. In Pennsylvania the 
Republican Party levies its tolls upon the manufacturers 
of the State; it freezes out any business or professional 
man who does not loyally contribute; local as well as 
State and national politics lie entirely in its hands; all 


State and municipal officials are appointed on a politica] | 





test, must perform party service and pay their contribu- 
tion to the party fund. Magisterial justice is debauched, 
profitable “ franchises ’’ and contracts are exchanged for 
party services, the manipulation of the electoral 
machinery is entirely in the party hands. Though 
“ boodle ’’ and “ graft ’’ take various shapes, the central 
object of all the elaborate machinery of corruption is the 
tariff, the legal right to loot the consumer and the non- 
protected trades. 

The Birmingham machine, though originally 
fashioned for other purposes, has been conveniently 
adapted to this end, and it may be regarded as the 
nucleus of a wider national system of corruption which, 
with the now sharpening hope of a protective tariff, will 
grow among those trades which calculate that they can 
get a sufficient pull upon the next Conservative Govern- 
ment. The nature and purposes of the system cannot 
be too carefully studied. At present the constructive 
policy of Protection has not spread widely outside the 
groups of metal trades round Birmingham, though its 
false gospel of “employment ’’ has been preached with 
efficacy wherever poor, ignorant, and unassociated work- 
ing men are found. 

One great lesson of the election is to indicate the 
extent and modes of the political suggestions which 
Protection can employ. Though the plain interests of 
our great staple manufactures and the great commercial 
and financial industries related to them have proved a 
stout bulwark of defence for Free Trade, history does 
not justify us in relying upon these defences as all- 
sufficient. Education and a vigorous policy of social 
reconstruction, designed primarily to secure fuller em- 
ployment of our natural and human resources, are the 
essential methods of combating the false suggestions 
upon which Protectionists rely for promoting their 
nefarious designs. A Liberal Party should appeal more 
insistently to the positive motives of hope, development, 
further progress, and prosperity, expelling the emotional 
suggestions of reactionaries by a sane and practical 
idealism. 





THE BATTLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. 


THREE months ago one of the new Provincial Councils in 
China was discussing by what systematic means the 
superstitions of the peasantry could be eradicated. The 
dragons still lurk under the hill where the treasures of 
ore and coal are concealed. The pots and pans of a 
million homes are made to rattle at the demon which 
devours the moon in time of eclipse. On fire with their 
faith in positive knowledge, never doubting the absolute 
supremacy of reason and the final authority of science, 
the younger literati and the Westernised mandarins, 
fresh from their Japanese schools and their American 
colleges, proceed to use their embryo Constitution to 
sweep away this refuse of faith, and to establish in its 
place a new dogmatism more absolute than the books 
of Confucius. Last week in Paris itself, city of light, 
cradle of this positive spirit, the greatest masters of 
French prose, the illuminati of our most recent thought, 
mounted the tribune of their national council to break 
a lance for the old ways, to put a spoke in reason’s 
wheel, and to plead the rights of instinct and arbitrary 
choice and revealed authority. It is a startling con- 
trast. In the things of the mind as in the things of 
nature, is it destined that one half of the earth shall 
move into shadow, while the other half swings into 
dawn? Lucretius sang the emancipation of the human 
mind from fear and superstition, and hardly was his 
poem a classic before the mysteries of the East, the rites 
of Osiris, the initiations of Mithras, were enthralling 
the race whose freedom he had sung. They do not deal 
in dragons in the French Chamber. But MM. Denys 


Cochin and M. Barrés were ready to cite pragmatism and 
to appeal to Bergson in their attack upon a national 
system of education based on reason and experimental 
science. The thin, perfervid rhetoric of the. professed 
Clericals had passed unheeded in the controversy. It 
was the exquisite sceptic, the doubter of all reasoned 
thinking, who was called in to render intellectually 
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formidable the argument which aimed at re-establishing 
a Roman education in France. So among ourselves it 
is the author of “ Philosophic Doubt ’’ who is the most 
determined advocate of denominational schools. The 
sceptic wishes he were as sure of anything as the scientist 
is of everything, and straightway he works to enforce 
that other certainty of the priest. 

It is sometimes the fashion among ourselves to de- 
preciate the moral and intellectual value of Parliamen- 
tary life in France, but assuredly it would be impossible 
to parallel from our own debates those formidable dis- 
cussions in which MM. Cochin, Barrés, and Jaurés took 
part. Lord Londonderry does not cite Bergson—we do 
not suppose he ever heard of Bergson—nor would Mr. 
Henderson refute the pragmatist position in an oration 
of three hours. Beneath these fascinating excursions 
into metaphysics a very practical problem awaited de- 
cision. The Clericals, backed by the sceptics, were en- 
gaged in an assault upon the whole spirit of the State 
schools. Their neutrality, so ran the argument, is a 
sham. While they profess neither to attack nor to teach 
revealed religion, they do, in fact, instil a positive spirit 
and a human morality which is at variance with all the 
traditions of the Church. To extol the supremacy of 
reason is itself an offence ; to found conduct on any basis 
other than commandment is a defiance of authority. A 
Protestant mind may seize the standpoint with difficulty, 
but in a Catholic country the complaint is sufficiently 
serious. A clever boy, who has caught, from an en- 
thusiastic teacher, anything of ‘his own attitude, may 
leave the school without any formulated agnostic tenet in 
his mind, but he has none the less learned to reason on 
lines which must make him proof against the simpler 
influence of the village curé. The Middle Ages are far 
behind him, and little though he knows of science, he has 
divined something of the scientific temper. He is raw 
material for the various forms of progressive propaganda 
which will seek to attract him as he grows to manhood— 
for Socialism, or militant Radicalism, which, in France, 
is violently anti-clerical, for Free Masonry, and for the 
popular workmen’s colleges which have of late years 
reached such a hopeful development under the wing of 
Socialism. 

The influences, moreover, against which the Cleri- 
cals protest in these State schools go far beyond the in- 
culcation of a positive way of thinking. The teaching 
of history is linked with lessons on civic duty, and a 
teacher who wishes to exert a real influence on the mind 
of future citizens finds here a text as intimate and in- 
structive as all the books of Kings and Chronicles. One 
orator, for example, in these debates complained of a 
text-book which denounced the wars of Louis XIV. and 
the first Napoleon as an offence by France against its 
duty to Europe. What, he argued, was this but the 
seed of anti-militarism and anti-patriotism? And in a 
sense he was right. A boy who has learned to abhor the 
ravaging of the Palatinate, may come to have his own 
point of view about the bombardment of Casablanca. 
The manuals in use in the Clerical schools have, it ap- 
pears, their own theocratic reading of history, in which 
every national success is the reward of fidelity to the 
Church, and every national disaster the punishment of 
rebellion: But one doubts whether it is a pure concern 
for the souls and consciences of the children which in- 
spires this hostility to the lay school. The real objection 
to it is, one suspects, that it is apt to be a nursery for 
trade unionism or Socialism. That is doubtless why, in 
some departments, employers have lately taken to dis- 
missing workmen who send their children to the “ Re- 
publican ’’ school. It is from the Clerical school that the 
peasant is recruited who will vote for a “ Nationalist ’’ 
deputy, and there the workman is trained who will enlist 
in one of the “ yellow ’’ or “ black-leg ’’ organisations. 

Underneath this controversy lies that profoundly 
militant conception of nationality which explains so much 
in the history of France. There rarely prevails a placid 
sense of unity among all who happen to be born of one 
race within her boundaries. The unity is always some- 
thing which has to be won against foreign foes and in- 
ternal enemies, against the traitor on the right flank and 





the undisciplined pioneer on the left. The experiences 
of the early years of the Revolution have moulded all 
the imaginations of a century. Most citizens, it is true, 
are Republicans, but they must be for ever closing their 
ranks and sounding the rally. Nor does Republicanism 
mean a mere passive acquiescence in a certain established 
form of government. It implies a whole attitude of 
mind. It is scarcely to be reconciled with any acceptance 
of the Church. It has its intellectual basis, not merely 
in the Rights of Man, but also in the denial of 
authority. The nearest approach to it in our own ex- 
perience is the Orange tradition in Ireland, save only 
that the Orangeman is Protestant instead of being 
Agnostic. It is easy to denounce such a conception of 
nationality as intolerant and narrow, but it does, after 
all, put into practice Mazzini’s definition of a fatherland 
based on the community of history and ideals. A State 
which aspires to have such an intellectual basis will 
use its schools as its organs. They are its established 
church. Of what service is it that a nation has a common 
history, unless it has reached in some degree a common 
reading of that history? If modern France is con- 
sciously founded on the Revolution, she acts reasonably 
in teaching to all her children the accepted view of that 
revolution, and in training their minds to grasp its broad 
ideas. Disaster, moral and intellectual, may come of it. 
The ideas themselves may be defective. The attempt 
to reach a positive and humane morality may fail. 

But this, at least, one must recognise. There is 
here an attempt to give content and meaning to the 
idea of nationality. Men trained on this system 
will have a solidarity, a capacity for working and think- 
ing in concert, which no mere neutrality or anarchism 
in education could render possible. The alternative, 
the demand of the clericals, is really the sterilising of all 
education. They claim to teach in their own “ free’”’ 
schools a view of life which is simple indeed, but very 
definite and far-reaching. They would exclude from 
the State schools any teaching of a view of life at all. 
Reading and writing, it is true, the child would acquire, 
but history for him would be only a mass of dates, and 
the Heavens would neither tell the glory of God nor 
illustrate an iron law. The child would grow up immune 
from the pieties and traditions of the past, innocent alike 
of cosmogony and legend, yet a stranger to all the think- 
ing of the present. Nothing should be taught, said one 
orator, to which any parent not a lunatic could take ex- 
ception. That rule might include useful knowledge and 
the practical branches, but it would exclude all that 
makes knowledge live, and deprive the teacher, who 
joins in France an enlightened civic spirit to a high sense 
of his professional duty, of his deepest ambitions. 

The mass of thinking Frenchmen are evidently satis- 
fied with this secular teaching. It answers their needs 
and satisfies their ideals. It was defended in the Cham- 
ber with the utmost enthusiasm, not merely by a brilliant 
thinker like M. Jaurés, but by one of the worker-miners 
among the Socialist deputies, who told in homely phrase 
how his teacher in the elementary school taught him to 
think. It may be that in our present phase of develop- 
ment we stand in need of this collective intellectual dis- 
cipline. But the price paid in the loss of individual 
liberty is a heavy one, and the risk of creating a drab 
uniformity of mind is no less real. The better the school 
is, and the more completely it realises its conception, the 
less room does it leave for the growth of varieties of 
temper and belief. There may be no actual dragooning 
of the conscience, no deliberate sin against tolerance. 
But there is a steady pressure towards sameness, a drill- 
ing and regimenting of minds. But to dwell on that 
loss is a sentimentality. The practical alternatives are 
a dead education or no education at all. The Church 
would impose a gtill harsher uniformity, and a really 
“ neutral ’’ schooling would not cultivate the mind. 





“THE DECENT CHURCH.” 
To exult over a powerful but fallen foe may be excused 
as human; but if the foe was weak to start with, and 
the conquering force an overwhelming multitude, the 
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vulgarity of exultation admits of no forgiveness. When 
the poor leavings of an enslaved and homeless people 
crept in shuddering haste from the sea to the desert, and 
turned to behold the walls of water falling in thunder 
upon the chariots and cavalry of their oppressor’s host, 
then Miriam with her timbrel could sing to the Lord 
because He had triumphed gloriously. Sisera the 
Canaanite had three hundred chariots of iron, and when 
they were discomfited, and Sisera slept with a nail 
fastening his head to the ground, then the prophetess 
could raise the shout, “‘ Awake, awake, Deborah, awake, 
awake, utter asong!’’ It was a fine boast of an Assyrian 
King that he would avenge himself on all the earth and 
send out captains to destroy all flesh that did not obey 
his commandments; and when Judith had put his cap- 
tain’s head in her bag of meal, she could sing with just 
triumph how her sandals had ravished his eyes, her 
beauty took his mind prisoner, and the fauchion passed 
through his neck. To victories of such deliverance it 
would be inhuman to refuse exultation, but to celebrate 
triumphs upon the weak, the destitute, and the op- 
pressed no timbrels. sound over the dark sea, and none 
but the vulgar call on each other to awake and utter a 
song. 
F Such illustrations from sacred history may be the 
more readily admitted because we have the Church of 
England in mind. The Church of England, though still 
militant in common with the whole Church here on 
earth, is rather apt to play the Church triumphant, and 
in one or two instances lately she has been triumphing 
far from gloriously. The Vicar of St. John’s, Plum- 
stead, has probably heard enough of his intended 
“ Special Thanksgiving Service to Almighty God for the 
timely deliverance of Woolwich and Plumstead from the 
hands of the Socialists and Sabbathbreakers,”’ at which 
service the Te Deum was to be used instead of the pro- 
cessional and recessional hymns. We are not acquainted 
with the parochial circumstances that made the Vicar 
specially anxious to do something for the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and led him to suppose that Socialists are 
more addicted than other people to the sin of Sabbath- 
breaking. But, though we are aware that the Christian 
Powers of Europe have long celebrated the glories of 
their national arms by a solemn Te Deum chanted in 
the cathedrals of their metropolis, it seems hardly 
worthy of our national Church thus to rejoice in St. 
John’s, Plumstead, over the defeat at the polls of Mr. 
William Crooks, late Labor member for Woolwich. 

Happily, the Bishop of Woolwich agrees with us, 
and the special thanksgiving was prohibited. Dr. Leeke 
forbade it for the reason that it was “ an offence to the 
religious instincts and feeling of fellow Churchmen and 
Nonconformists who honestly take a very different view 
of the situation from that held by the Vicar.’’ We recog- 
nise the ironic simplicity of the sentence, and are 
grateful. But the Bishop passes over the deeper offence 
of the proposal without notice. Rightly or wrongly, 
Mr. Crooks was standing for what he honorably believed 
to be the cause of the poor, and in the school of poverty 
he had himself learnt the meaning of that cause. The 
view of the situation held by the Vicar was violently 
opposite. It is a view that has a right to be repre- 
sented and never fails of representation, but without 
offence we may call it the view of the rich, the powerful, 
and the comfortable class, as contrasted with the Labor 
cause of Mr. Crooks. We do not here complain about 
the success or defeat of one side or the other. We only 
say that to celebrate Mr. Crooks’s defeat by a Te Deum 
was to triumph over the cause of the weak, to sound the 
loud timbrel over the destitute and oppressed, and 
Miriam could not have done that without vulgarity. 

We do not expect much from the Church of 
England, but her constant alliance with prosperity some- 
times seems a little inconsequent when we remember 
that her priests claim succession from men who were sent 
out to preach the Gospel to the poor. Canon Lyttelton, 
the Head Master of Eton, belongs to that succession, 
but we need not go back to his remarks about back- 
doors and blind kittens, for he may plead in excuse that 
he is compelled to make that kind of speech in order to 
maintain the reputation of his school for manners, and 





to keep up its numbers by flattering the class from which 
it draws. This is the sort of thing that Canon Lyttel- 
ton’s public wants, and we ask no man to quarrel with 
his bread and butter. Still less would we disparage the 
Rector of Barton Seagrave, whose remarkable almanack 
for the present year has been revealed, “ Sub Rosa,”’ to 
the world in the “ Morning Leader.” He therein calls 
upon his parishioners to choose this month between 
Lloyd George & Co. on the one hand, and on the 
other “God and our grand Constitution . God 
and the British Tar. God and the Grenadiers. God 
and the Fatherland and the fellowship of the loyal 
Colonies,’’ concluding his adjuration with the words, 
“ As for me and my house, we will serve God and the 
Conservatives ’’—a very binding pledge upon himself 
and the other occupants of his rectory. No one could 
seriously object to that. “God and the Grenadiers!” 
Let us remember it with thankfulness. It beats the 
Kaiser on his own field, and the Rector is cheaper at the 
price. We only think, as before, that it comes a little 
strangely from the successor of those men who were sent 
out to preach peace, and were commanded to provide 
neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in their purses, nor 
scrip for the journey, nor bread, nor shoes, nor staves, 
nor two. coats apiece. 

As we said, we do not expect much from the Church 
of England. The English nature, rich in so much that 
is admirable, has never been rich in sanctitude, and 
every “Establishment” sinks almost necessarily into 
the bog of stagnation. The best that has been expected 
of our Church in the past has been a certain decency on 
which she prided herself. To quote Oliver Goldsmith’s 
line, “ The decent Church that topp’d the neighboring 
hill”’ has been her emblem. To quote Dean Church 


of St. Paul’s, “a sober worldliness’’ has been 
her character. Hume praised her as “a Church 
tending to keep down fanaticism.” Wordsworth 


commended her as supplying one man of culture 
in every village, and it is, perhaps, noticeable 
that this clerical gentleman of culture should be repre- 
sented in our literature by two such drivelling lines as 
“ A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman,’ and Tennyson’s “ That 
good man, the clergyman,’’ who told the May Queen 
words of peace. But still, there he was, and Words- 
worth, who spoke with knowledge, having written a 
dreary pageant of sonnets upon the Church of England’s 
history, thought him worth preserving. The village 
clergyman represented the religious aspect of the 
country. ‘“ When I mention religion,’’ said Parson 
Thwackum in “ Tom Jones,’’ “ I mean the Christian re- 
ligion ; and not only the Christian religion, but the Pro- 
testant religion; and not only the Protestant religion, 
but the Church of England.’’ In Handel’s church at 
Little Stanmore there is a tomb to a Countess of Pem- 
broke, whereon we are informed that, besides being the 
chaste partner of her husband’s bed and board, she was 
religious without enthusiasm. No doubt, the phrase was 
a side-stroke at those troublesome Wesleyans, but it was 
at that time a very suitable epitaph for the Church of 
England herself. 

From religion without enthusiasm there is but a 
stride to the country parsonage with paddock and wall- 
fruit, tennis-court, and charming daughters, suitable 
conveyance for visits in the county, and a cultivated 
acquaintance with a terrestrial lord. Such were the out- 
posts of Conservatism in which, as John Sterling said, 
the Church kept “a black dragoon for every parish, on 
good pay and rations, horse-meat and man’s-meat, to 
patrol and battle for these things.’’ From religion 
without enthusiasm arose the ignoble alliance between 
the Church militant and the world at rest—between the 
sword of the spirit and those that are at ease in England. 
For this reason the Church throughout the country must 
still be described as the Church of a class, and not of a 
nation, and that class is the one furthest removed from 
the workpeople and the poor. It was to the poor that 
the Apostles were sent, but how the villagers would jump 
if they saw their parson leading the life of the Twelve 
and following the Order of the Empty Purse! So it is 


that the Church as a body has enrolled itself on the 
That is why it is not 


side of contentment and inertia. 
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even worth while to run an opponent against the Tory 
candidate for Oxford University, for the country parson, 
outdoing Mark Pattison’s precept, not only dines with 
the Tories, but votes with them, too. And that is why 
one or two of the clergy, with less decency of restraint 
than the rest, boldly vow to serve God and the Conserva- 
tives, describe the Liberal statesmen as worse than blind 
kittens, and call upon their congregations to raise the Te 
Deum for the defeat of Mr. William Crooks. 

We are aware that within the dry bones of the 
Established Church there is a spirit moving; in that 
rather stodgy dough a leaven is here and there 
mysteriously at work. Among her clergy there are many 
to whom the Via Media remains an abhorrent path unless 
it can be converted into a Via Sacra, or even a Via 
Dolorosa. The passion for sanctitude, so rare in the 
history of our country and our national Church, has 
here and there been kindled, and, like all high passion, 
it is an incalculable thing, multiplying itself like flame. 
As with the passionate saints of Italy and France, it has 
brought in its company the sense of fellowship in mortal 
things, and the dignity of a devotion that fears no 
earthly loss, whether of position or repute. In such 
men as Father Dolling and a few living names that we 
could mention, we see that even the respectability of an 
Established Church cannot altogether stifle the spirit 
that seeks continually to transfigure the world. Yet, 
like other English saints—like Bunyan and Fox and the 
Wesleys and Newman—Dolling was not allowed a sphere 
for his spirit within the national communion, and this is 
the account he gave of the reason only eight years ago :— 


“Though to-day nearly all the things which the Bishops 
condemned twenty years ago they recognise and approve, still, 
they have but one opportunist canon of conduct: Be common- 
place, be respectable after the sober manner of the ritual] of 
the Church of England. On the day of Pentecost it was said 
of some that they were drunk with new wine. Would to God 
we could see our prelates thus inebriated, or, at any rate, per- 
mitting some of their followers to be so!” 


Perhaps it is because the Established Church has so little 
use for such men that the country has so little use for 
her, except as a picturesque relic or a symbol of gentility, 
steady in its support of comfortable abuses. So paralys- 
ing has been the touch of religion without enthusiasm ; 
so reluctant is mankind to rise to the call of mediocrity, 
no matter how golden. 





Short Studies. 





THE DECLARATION OF THE POLL. 


Tue life of the little market town is quiet enough on 
ordinary days. Some might call it dull, but life is never 
dull, and life goes on there, with neighbors’ gossip, 
and buying and selling, and the humdrum worship of 
the gods, as it must have done two thousand years ago 
in a town of the Sabine Hills. But on Thursday of 
last week it was the scene of unwonted excitement, for 
that was the day of the declaration of the result of the 
poll. The contest between two worthy gentlemen had 
been fought out with great rowdyism and good humor, 
and the grey flat fen had been filled with color and with 
noise. The Liberal candidate was a gilded youth with a 
winning boyish face; the Tory a burly man of the people 
with a fine presence and grey massive head. Their colors 
were blue and red, and these colors were to be seen 
everywhere, together with the images of the candidates. 
Their pictures were in every window, and the butcher 
and the baker and the chimney-sweep drove about their 
business with reins twisted with red and blue ribbons. 
Many wore medals of the boyish face, or of the massive 
head, as a pilgrim wears a vernicle. There was in all 
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the countryside a briskness and cheeriness, as of the 
neighborhood of some great pilgrimage shrine. 

Last Thursday was to be the climax of all that cheery 
time. The writer resolved to leave his usual seclusion 
and journey into the market town to witness the declara- 
tion of the result. The crawling train, as it stopped at 
the little country station, was already packed. The 
writer anxiously scanned compartment after compart- 
ment, and saw no place literally for the sole of his foot, 
but made a hasty dive into the last carriage, where a 
seat was found for him with ready courtesy. He saw at 
once that he was in a very fervid atmosphere. The 
carriage was very red indeed. These young farmers were 
going to witness the triumph of the good friend and 
neighbor for whom they had worked so hard. They were 
such thoroughly good fellows, under the thick coating of 
irrational prejudice in which they were encased. They 
had a bad opinion of Radicals. “I never knew a decent 
Liberal yet,’’ said one. ‘“ Ever see such a lot as were 
on Phillips’s platform? ’’ put in another, to all appear- 
ance a country butcher; “I saw just such a lot once 
before, when I went up to London. I went to a wax- 
work show, and I went downstairs into a little room— 
dirty little hole, they called it the Chamber of ’Orrors. 
There they all was, just such a lot o’ Radicals. There 
was Marwood among ’em—just in his right place, he was 
—just where he was wanted.” ‘“ Whatever —., 
said another, “I’ve had the best time of my life. I 
wish there was an election every week.” ‘‘ As I got home 
one morning,” a youth put in, “ Mother was gettin’ 
the breakfast ready.” “If that boy gets in,’’ a young 
fellow said doubtfully, “Gibbs will never try again.”’ 
But no!—it could not be. The carriage would not hear 
of it. The train stopped, and a rag-and-bone man, or 
perhaps a mole-catcher, thrust himself into the crowded 
carriage. There was a movement of ree goon protest, 
which the mole-catcher dexterously turned into a shout 
of welcome by his first words. “I’m coming to cheer the 
return of my neighbor, Mr. Gibbs—the best man we 
ever had in Withington.” Then came many stories of 
Mr. Gibbs’s goodness, his kindness, his riches, many 
prophecies of his certain return. The writer parted with 
regret from the company ; he differed from them only in 
opinion, and he liked them very much. 

The market-place of the little town was a seething 
mass of twenty thousand people. A touch of spring in 
the air added to the keen brightness of the scene, and 
flower-sellers moved about among the crowd with the 
first mimosa and snowy bunches of narcissus from Scilly. 
There was tense excitement, and much good humor. The 
time for ferocity was passed ; the uses of labor were yon | 
done. Still, here and there one caught remarks whic 
showed how strongly the tide of feeling on both sides 
was running. The obiter dicta of the blues had not the 
picturesque, bloodthirsty attractiveness of those of the 
reds, but they were significant. “ They’re all Liquor- 
ites,” a poor woman remarked, wearily ; “ when did you 
ever know the Lords give a vote against liquor?’”’ “If 
these ’ere Lords and Dukes had their way,” said a poor 
little white-faced man, “ such as we wouldn’t have a vote 
at all.’ The writer moved about among the crowd, and 
shook hands with many Tariff Reformers, who greeted 
him with a certain suspicious cordiality. They were 
anxious but confident. The piazza was alive with red 
and blue, but the red seemed greatly to predominate. 
The poll had been so heavy that the declaration of the 
result, which had been expected at half-past eleven, did 
not take place till nearly one o’clock. In a barber’s shop 
the assistant was strongly Radical, but cynical. “I'd 
gladly sell my vote for fifty quid,” he remarked. It was 
suggested that he was hardly likely to be offered so much. 
He at once replied: “I know a man in Sibthorpe who 
got five pounds for his this time, and he never takes less 
for it.” , 

When the long-expected moment came, the flying of 
a blue flag was met by what seemed the larger part of 
the crowd with blank amazement, stupefaction, refusal 
to believe. As the news ran among the people the blues 
grew every moment bolder, and, it seemed, more 
numerous, but yet hardly dared to trust their eyes and 
ears. The newspaper boys soon put an end to doubt, 
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running among the crowd with the blank space in their 
sheets filled in :— 


Result—Phillips, 6,660; Gibbs, 6,024. 


A tumultuous cheer went up, and the market-place 
became a sea of wildly tossing blue streamers and hand- 
kerchiefs. The long-repressed enthusiasm became every 
moment wilder. ‘lhe youthful candidate, now M.P., 
stood a smiling, boyish figure, above the heads of the 
surging crowd of his supporters. It was pleasant to think 
of the lad beginning his career with such a success. 

Still, anyone with a little of the milk of human 
kindness in his composition could not but feel for the 
disappointment of the defeated candidate, and the 
genuine personal sorrow of his friends. They took it 
very hard. Great bitterness was expressed against “ the 
boy.” “His mamma’s taken him to see the pussies,” 
one young lady remarked. The writer felt that he had 
now had his fill of politics, and his thoughts turned to 
luncheon. He went into the inn and sat in solitude over 
the soup and fish and claret, listening to the roar outside, 
as the poet sat in Fleet Street at the Cock. The smiling 
damsel murmured as she brought the dishes, “I am so 
thankful that Mr. Phillips has got in.” With the fish 
appeared an old fresh-faced, apple-cheeked farmer—one 
of Stevenson’s “old plain men with rosy faces ’’—and 
his son. “I’ve never been so upset by anything in my 
life,’ he began, “ but I can’t understand it. [ know 
Tilney went all right—bless my soul, I took dozens of 
‘em to the poll yesterday. You should have heard ’em 
sing out ‘Give me a bit o’ red ribbon, missus,’ as they 
left their cottages. No—it wasn’t Tilney that went 
wrong. It’s them chapel parsons as does it. I been 
among ‘em, and I know ‘em. They talk about the 
tyranny of the Roman Catholic Priests, but it’s nothing 
to their tyranny. They holds a Brotherhood every 
Sunday night after service, and tells ’em how to vote.” 
“There were only about half a dozen in Tilney as we 
knew would vote Radical,’’ put in another. “I gave 
Brown a shilling not to vote, and I know he never went 
near the polling place all day.’’ (Votes, it appears, 
did not command so high a price in Tilney as in Sib- 
thorpe.) “ Dr. kept four Radicals in bed, he told 
me so himself—said it was as much as their lives were 
worth to go outside. If Lloyd George had shown his 
face here,’’ he went on with increased ferocity, “ he’d 
never have got away alive.”’ “ Lloyd George!” said the 
old gentleman, “it would be a blessed thing for this 
country if some one would do for him. I’ve been reading 
a little French history lately,’ he went on, “and I find 
that about sixty years ago they had just such a fellow in 
France, and he set ’em all fighting with one another, 
and when they were weakened by civil war, the Germans 
came and took their country, at least they would have 
done, if the French had not paid three millions. If the 
Germans come here, I’ll not fight them, it’s the Socialists 
I'll go for first. One thing in this election I am thankful 
for—and that is that has been kicked out. 
It’s been proved that he isa German spy. What we have 
to do,’’ he concluded, “ is to educate the laborers. We've 
given them their vote before they are fit for it—that’s 
where the whole mischief is. They got the vote too soon.” 
He hesitated a moment, and then said: “I take it, sir, 
you think that Tariff Reform would raise the price of the 
food of the poor.’”’ “TI do, sir,” the writer replied, and 
after stating that, on the contrary, food would be cheaper 
if taxed, the old gentleman rose and shook hands with 
him courteously and in a very friendly spirit. 

The writer had not yet done with political eloquence. 
On the return journey an out-voter, who had travelled 
from the Land’s End to vote for the Tariff Reformer, was 
delivering an impassioned harangue to a crowded car- 
riage. “ Sir Edward Grey is a traitor to his country, who 
ought to be hanged,’’ he was saying. “ We must choose 
between Tariff Reform and Socialism—there is no other 
alternative.” “I understand Tariff Reform to be taking 
the taxes off necessaries,’’ a workman put in, “and 
putting them on luxuries.” “ And what is Socialism? ” 
the writer enquired. “Socialism,” said the out-voter, 
“is that we should all be bossed by a Parish Council, who 
would like nothing better than to set the parson hoeing. 











The Drama. 


THE CRUDE WOMAN. 


Tue word “adapted” on a theatrical programme 
arouses all the worst passions in my soul. Probably, 
then, I shall do scant justice to “Dame Nature,” 
adapted by Mr. Frederick Fenn from “La Femme 
Nue’”’ by M. Henry Bataille. Not that the adaptation 
is ill done, as such things ago. Mr. Fenn has shown 
ingenuity worthy of a better cause in transforming the 
play into a sort of Franco-British nondescript, which 
has ceased to be French without having become English. 
He has hit on the device of making the male characters, 
or most of them, English, and bringing the scene, after 
the first act, over to England, while leaving the female 
characters French. But by doing so he merely gets his 
languages into a hopeless tangle, and emphasises the 
unreality of the whole thing. We are asked to suppose 
that the Paris Salon on varnishing-day, or its equivalent, 
is practically peopled with English artists; that the few 
French painters who wander in and out speak English 
with a French accent ; but that the artists’ womenkind— 
wives, models, &c.—Lolette, Mimi, Suzon, and so forth— 
all speak free and fluent English, without a trace of 
accent, unless it be that of Chelsea or Notting Hill! Of 
course, it is perfectly nonsensical, a jumble of incom- 
patible conventions. How much better it would have 
been to leave the characters, in name as in nature, 
French, and simply translate their dialogue, as freely as 
need be, into natural and speakable English! But 
perhaps these verbal absurdities and contradictions jar 
on me disproportionately, because they remind me of 
the bad old times when there was little else to be heard 
on the English stage. Nowadays, we can accept an 
adaptation or two without feeling hopelessly humiliated. 
But this semi-Anglification of French plays is at best a 
stupid business, on which one is sorry that the author 
of “’Op-o’-me-Thumb”’ and “The Convict on the 
Hearth ’”’ should waste his time. “ Dame Nature’”’ is 
an anachronism, even if it be an acceptable one. 

But is it? Well, that depends, I think, on whether 
you go to the theatre mainly for the sake of the acting, 
or mainly for the sake of the play. In the former case, 
Miss Ethel Irving’s performance of Lolette will cer- 
tainly repay you. It is very remarkable. It shows not 
only great emotional gifts, but extraordinary 
originality, daring, and power of rapid transition. I 
have seldom seen on the stage a more thrilling or more 
convincing effect than her paroxysm of rage and grief 
at the end of the second act; while in the third act she 
runs the whole gamut of vehement emotion with a 
facility—which means, in other words, a nervous 
mobility—not often seen among English actresses. The 
power of working up gradually to an emotional climax 
is not uncommon; but very much rarer is the gift of 
flying at a moment’s notice from one end of the key- 
board to the other, and hitting each note with absolute 
accuracy. For Miss Irving’s acting has restraint as well 
as power. Its intensity never passes over into extrava- 
gance; wherefore it can always be seen with pleasure. 
There is a good deal of emotional acting which one 
would pay considerable sums not to see; but Miss 
Irving’s style is far remote from this. From the 
youthful buoyancy of the first act to the heart-broken 
melancholy of the last, she portrays every shade of feel- 
ing with perfect command of her resources, shirkiag 
nothing, overdoing nothing. To anyone who wants to 
see real acting, as distinct from the more or less accom- 
plished playing-about on the stage which sometimes 
passes for acting, Miss Irving’s Lolette may be warmly 
commended. Its only flaws occur in an occasional 
phrase which is so unnatural in English that the ac- 
tress’s instinct gives her no guidance for its intonation. 

If, then, it is acting you want, by all means go to 
the Garrick. (The rest of the company, by the way, are 





but so-so, always excepting Mr. J. D. Beveridge, who 
makes the most of a poor enough part.) But if you are 
—as I am—one of those people to whom the acting means 
less than the play, I cannot advise you so confidently. 
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Divesting my mind, so far as possible, of prejudice, I 
cannot think that “La Femme Nue’’ was worth doing 
into English at all. Some of my colleagues, who take 
the French drama very seriously, assure us that the play, 
from the title onwards, is symbolic; on which I am 
tempted to exclaim, in the appropriate idiom, “ Oh, 
la la!’’ Ido not know whether this interpretation of 
the catchpenny title has been put forward by the author 
himself; but if that be the case, he has either a very 
keen sense of humor—or none at all. What! this com- 
monplace little grisette fighting for her man is the essen- 
tial Woman, is Womanhood laid bare and anatomised! 
Here be brave words indeed! The same theme has been 
treated fifty times before, both realistically and symboli- 
cally. It has been nobly treated by four of the greatest 
of modern dramatists—by Ibsen in “The Master 
Builder,’’ by Maeterlinck in “ Aglavaine et Sélysette,’’ 
by Hauptmann in “ Einsame Menschen ”’ and “ Die ver- 
sunkene Glocke,’’ by D’ Annunzio in “ La Gioconda ’’— 
and it has been quite ably handled by a score of lesser 
men. The struggle between the faithful, unassuming, 
perhaps rather maladroit, wife, and the brilliant, fas- 
cinating enchantress, is actually one of the commonplaces 
of latter-day drama. Perhaps it is less hackneyed in 
France than elsewhere, simply because the marriage tie 
is there taken less seriously (at any rate on the stage), 
and the usual impulse of the neglected wife is not to 
fight for her husband’s love, but “se venger’’ with 
somebody else. Still, one could easily put together a 
long list of French plays in which the theme is treated 
in one tone or another—such plays as “ Le Sphinx ’’ by 
Octave Feuillet, “ Andréa’’ by Sardou, “La Princesse 
Georges ’’ by the younger Dumas, “ Le Député Leveau ”’ 
by Jules Lemaitre. And here, in the fulness of 
time, comes M. Henry Bataille, and furbishes up 
the old story, and gives it a “daring’’ title, and 
tells us—or, at least, his interpreters do—that it is 
all very profound and symbolic! All I can say is that 
if M. Bataille has not inspired and sanctioned this view 
of his work, I think he has a right to complain of his 
interpreters ; for they attribute to him a rather absurd 
pretentiousness. 

It is not by way of reproach that I have dwelt on 
the extreme familiarity of the subject. It is familiar 
on the stage because it is ever-recurrent in life, and 
will be so long as men and women—but especially 
women—suffer the whole happiness and endurableness of 
life to depend on the permanence of a certain state of 
sentiment in another person. For a great many 
reasons, some obvious, some more subtle, the protagonist 
in this tragedy is usually the woman, not the man. It 
is the old story :— 

**Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
’Tis woman’s whole existence—” 


and so long as women are content that it should be their 
whole existence, they are exposed to the disaster which 
befals Lolette. M. Bataille has a perfect right to treat 
this typical theme, and one cannot say that he has 
treated it without originality. Never before has it been 
so crudely, squarely faced ; never before has the deserted 
wife been suffered to fight her battle with such a reck- 
less abandonment of all dignity, such an open avowal 
that no humiliation is too great for her if only she can 
retain her right of proprietorship in the pitiful person- 
age she calls her husband. In order that these alter- 
nations between the fighting vixen and the fawning 
spaniel should be possible, Lolette is made an unedu- 
cated, unchastened, purely instinctive creature, with a 
good heart, but no manners to speak of. The character 
is vividly drawn, no doubt, else it would not afford Miss 
Irving the opportunities of which she makes such bril- 
liant use; but I cannot find any special subtlety in it; 
and as it certainly has neither beauty nor distinction 
(except such as the actress lends it in the author’s 
despite), I can take no great pleasure in it as a work 
of art. Lolette is certainly a very distant relation of 
D’Annunzio’s exquisite Silvia, or Maeterlinck’s mutely 
eT Sélysette. If M. Bataille had called his 
play “La Femme Crue,” the title, if not symbolic, 
would at any rate have been exact. 





Apart from the central character, the merit of the 
play is of the slightest. Possibly the first act, with its 
picture of Bohemian life, its personal portraiture, and 
its satire on the ambitions, cynicisms, and jealousies of 
artists, may be amusing in Paris. In London, with half 
the characters transformed into Englishmen, and the 
rest quite incredible as Frenchmen or Frenchwomen, it is 
simply colorless and dull. In the second act, the en- 
chantress comes on the scene in the person of a certain 
Princesse de Chabran. A more amazing enchantress I 
have not yet encountered. She may mean something in 
the French—may represent a recognisable type of 
character—but in her English form she signifies nothing 
at all, and is a pure melodramatic convention. In the 
figure of Robert Bertram one seems to divine, through all 
the unreality, an attempt to depict the deadlock which 
occurs when passion pulls in one direction and a remnant 
of kindness, or rather a shrinking from cruelty, still 
exercises an effective counter-pull. There was an oppor- 
tunity here for genuine and telling analysis—for an 
almost quantitative discrimination between the forces of 
passion and snobbishness on the one side, and those of 
kindliness and cowardice on the other. A great writer 
might have given us a classical dissection of a typical 
case. M. Bataille, unfortunately, has been so intent on 
making a violent part for his heroine that he has given 
the barest indications of Robert’s frame of mind. And 
with the same view—that of securing scenes of hysterical 
vehemence—he repeats in two successive acts the same 
situation of facile conventionality and improbability. 
The embrace of Robert and the Princess in the second 
act is madly improbable, because they know that there 
is every chance of Lolette (or someone else) coming on the 
scene; while in the third act the embrace is probable 
enough, but the presence of Lolette is extremely improb- 
able, and is only secured by the most strained device. 
If an English playwright had committed such a double- 
barrelled error of technique, he would have been 
promptly called to account ; but as the playwright’s name 
is not Smith or Brown, but Bataille, nobody thinks of 
complaining. So hard does a superstition—or rather a 
tradifion—die. Thirty years ago the French were our 
masters in drama; and we cannot get out of the habit of 
thinking that they are so still. 

Witu1iam ARcHER. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE COUNTY ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Nearly every rural constituency in Essex and Suffolk 
has been seized by the Unionist or Tariff Reform party in 
the last week. It was my lot to contest one of these seats. 
In blissful ignorance of what was going on below the surface 
in the last few days, I was hopeful to the end. There is 
nothing more exhilarating or interesting than a county 
contest, provided only that the weather is tolerable and 
failure is not certain. 

I will not bore you with the local circumstances, some 
of which were highly unfavorable—a neglected constituency, 
a very bad register, wretched railway communication, 
miserable roads, a dwindling population, and some rather 
decadent industries. There were seven small towns—three 
predominantly Liberal and four predominantly Tory. In 
one ot them the chief inspector of police was an official in 
the Tory club, and one of his constables was seen sticking 
up Tory bills early in the contest. Stern measures were 
taken, however, and the police protection (which was wanting 
at first) became quite a feature in this town and district 
at the end of the contest. Here the Tory efforts were com- 
pletely checkmated, and we polled even better than we had 
expected. In three of the towns, however, there were verit- 
able landslides, and I think half our promises voted Tory. 
The most extraordinary pressure was put upon timid shop- 
keepers and ill-paid laborers in the last few days. This 
pressure was spiritual, spirituous, and economic. In one 





place a rector canvassed a large Bible class on the Sunday 
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before the poll. In another place a vicar issued a lampoon 
on the night before the poll identifying the Liberal candidate 
with the atheistical opinions of Mr. Blatchford. In another 
a doctor treated all comers in a public-house. Free beer 
was freely promised and freely given before, during, and 
after polling day. The constituency had been deluged for 
years with rabbits and pheasants. Of actual money bribery 
by shillings and half-crowns (which was rife in a bordering 
constituency), I have not yet heard. With us, rabbits before 
and beer after the actual contest began were the predominant 
forms of corruption. 

Of intimidation, apart from spiritual efforts, there was 
more than can easily be imagined by those who live in free- 
dom. I do not knew whether to be more astonished at the 
timidity of the shopkeepers in some little towns or at the 
conduct of vulgar and often impecunious men and women 
who badgered them. But on the farms and in the small 
villages the intimidation was no joke. “If the Liberal 
candidate is returned, you will be dismissed, your wages 
will be reduced, you will be a marked man”—these and 
similar menaces told in hundreds of cases. In others men 
suspected of Liberalism were kept at work till it was too 
late to poll. 

An odd feature of the election to me was the way in 
which the Tories employed and paid as sub-agents or in 
other capacities schoolmasters, relieving officers, and other 
public functionaries. I heard of a man whose official duty 
it had been to prepare the register getting a job from the 
Tories during the election. At meetings we had the best 
of it. Our chief difficulties were the rise in the price 
of bread, the pauper disqualification, and the Small Holdings 
Act, which is a dead letter. Of the first and the second the 
most unscrupulous use was made by the Tories. They tried 
the naval panic, but soon dropped it, as we pointed out that 
the pensions were only possible because Liberals had 
abstained from war and had spent less on armaments than 
the Tories had wished to do. I think that in spite of the 
loaf, the pauper disqualification, and a good deal of unem- 
ployment, we should have won if we had had enough com- 
petent aid to ston bribery and intimidation. 

Tariff Reform did the Conservative cause no good ; but 
the men hired by the Tariff Reform League to sow false 
reports had some success. The enthusiasm of the Liberal 
stalwarts was magnificent, and I should not be surprised 
if the verdict were reversed next time. Most of the dodges 
which succeeded will not succeed twice. From the stand- 
point of the future they overdid it. Everything was eacri- 
ficed to an immediate success. Organised bands of roughs 
were transported in vehicles for miles to interrupt or break 
up meetings, and in some parishes a reaction of disgust had 
set in even before the poll. The Tories would certainly 
dread, and the Liberals would certainly welcome, another 
contest. The sooner the better, if the King will not support 
the Government and the House of Commons against the 
Peers.—Yours, &c., 

A LiperaL CANDIDATE. 

January 27th, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—The Conservative candidate for this division of 
Herts has just got in. I notice last week in THe Nation 
that you wish to receive any particulars of corrupt practices 
in the rural districts. I have been canvassing this district 
for the Liberal candidate for some weeks, and you may be 
interested to hear of some of my discoveries. 

On Saturday last in the village of A near here there 
were distributed all the Christmas charities which, as you 
know, are usually given out Christmas week. Ooals, 
blankets, pheasants, &c., were given to the cottagers. Also, 
a tradesman doing his rounds on Monday was asked to 
change three sovereigns and one half-sovereign, a thing he 
has not to do in a year as a rule. Laborers who earn 15s. 
a week have few facilities for obtaining sovereigns. This 
village is wholly agricultural, dominated by the farmers 
and landowners. 

There has been a good deal of drinking, and public- 
houses are very numerous ; and the publicans are nearly all 
Conservatives. The brewers have been supplying them lately 
with the “Daily Mail” and the “Daily Express,” and I 
understand the men can take them home for nothing. One 








such house I have never known to be rowdy, but on Saturday 
night it was discovered full of men drinking and shouting 
the name of the Conservative candidate. Many of the 
farmers here say to their men: “If you vote for the Liberal 
candidate, I’m afraid we won’t be able to keep you on any 
longer, as we shall be so short of money.’’ The people are 
shockingly ignorant, and a crusade that has for its object 
the explaining of the principles of Free Trade is needed 
badly. 

This constituency was won on the tariff question solely— 
“The foreigner taxes us, let us tax him ’’—and the Conservatives 
actually circulated a leaflet in which the people were asked 
not to vote for the Liberal because he was a food taxer. The 
Conservative ladies have been very busy helping the sick 
and ailing lately, discharging voteless gardeners, and getting 
married voters who have been out of work. Also, there are 
several old age pensioners who have supported the Conserva- 
tive because the church people have been good to them, or 
because it has been put into their heads that they will lose 
their pensions if a Liberal Government is returned. One 
woman 6aid to me: “I don’t care if food costs more, because 
we'll have more money to buy it with.” 

The intelligent members of our small community are 
usually Liberals—I mean among the working people. The 
Tories have a hold on the ne’er-do-weels. These men one 
cannot argue with or influence. They are won by money 
and position, but with time and patience we may capture 
any moderately intelligent one among them. Unfortunately, 
one seems to convince them, but a glass of beer or a Tory 
motor at the last minute changes them. 

We have lost many votes by the scarcity of vehicles on 
our side. The Conservatives had all the motors among the 
richer people, and the farmers have each one or two vehicles 
in which they drive their men to the poll. They capture 
many in this way, as the men think they must vote for the 
party that carries them to the village. The intelligent 
Liberal laborer is not affected, but he is in the minority. 
What we suffer from greatly is this lack of conveyances to 
visit farms and outlying districts early in the day. Also 
there are a great number of out-voters in these county 
districts—over 600 in this one—and they are usually on the 
Conservative side. 

There have been sold, it is rumored, this week, numbers 
of rabbits, with a blue ribbon round their necks, for 1d. 
each. In the outlying districts, the tiny hamlets where 
ignorance and the public house flourish, and the farmer and 
landowner rules, the cause of Liberalism has few supporters. 

The Liberals in the village indulge much less in hooting 
and annoying individuals on the other side. An old and 
strong Tory said to me that his house has had no attention 
paid to it in this election, the Liberal element being more 
and more drawn from the intelligent section of the population. 
But the Tory hoots and jeers at the defeated Liberal. We 
say here that the election has been won by beer and motors 
and private influence. But it is a pleasure to see in the 
Liberal committee rooms the earnest and enthusiastic 
working-men and to compare them with their rowdy brothers 
who swell the Conservative majorities.—Yours, &., 


A. C. 
January 26th, 1910. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—In this constituency they sent out a circular to 
every elector with a form of reply, “ Will you support the 
Tory candidate?’’ Suppose a Liberal farmer or a laborer 
gets one of these and does not fill it up as desired, he is 
liable at once to a visit from the agent, and in some cases from 
the landlord himself, to know why he had not signedit. You 
cannot persuade these men that the ballot is secret, and 
in fact it is not. They cannot tell how any individual 
has voted, but they can tell how each district has. 

Take a polling station with, say, 200 or 300 voters— 
nearly all tenants of one landlord—what happens is this: 
In the counting room each box is brought out separately, 
and by name. It is emptied, and the clerks proceed to count 
out the votes for this box. Each paper is spread out face 


upwards, and the landlord stands over the clerk and counts 
how many Liberal votes in each 25. He knows how many 
men have broken their promise. In one case, say, 386 votes, 
270 polled—only 20 Liberal votes. The landlord says, 
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“My men have kept their promises,” and the odd twenty 
are looked up. 

In face of this it is useless to say the ballot is secret. 
If it is necessary to count each box, the papers should be 
opened face down, or the boxes should be numbered, and only 
the Returning Officer should have the key to the numbers. 

Another element in our defeat was a poster put out by 
the enemy, setting forth that Mr. Asquith’s education 
policy would cost £6,000,000 for our schools, which would 
double the rates, and there is no point on which the farmer 
is so sensitive as the rates. 

in all our huge centres of population, wherever argument 
and reason had any effect, we did better than before. We 
are simply beaten in the rural areas where terrorism was 
possible.—Yours, &c., LIBERAL. 

January 26th, 1910. 





To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Now that the county elections are largely over, I 
think it may be well to examine the cause of the backsliding 
of the rural voter, and see if any remedy can be found, and 
as one who has been actively engaged in the present fight, 
both on the platform and behind the scenes in three of our 
rural divisions in Yorkshire, it may be of some interest if 
I state what I believe to be the causes which have been at 
work. 

First and foremost, the farm laborer, who as a whole has 
been well employed, has rightly felt keen sympathy for his 
unemployed brothers in our large towns, and is anxious for 
some method of alleviation to be found. The cry of more 
work and cheaper food if a tariff is put on has actually 
appealed to large numbers, and even some of the more 
thoughtful ones still think that the foreigner will pay the 
tax. Place all possible arguments before these men, they 
are still unconvinced, and think it might be well to have a 
try, and see what Tariff Reform will do. 

The other great factor is the fear of the Hall, which 
unfortunately has a widespread existence. In one instance 
on one of our largest estates I got the agent to say that 
it was their “wish that everyone should vote according to 
his conscience, without fear of reprisals,’ and I took 
care to see that this was made known all round in that 
district—I have every reason to believe the statement was 
bond fide, and has been and will be honorably adhered to— 
and yet many Liberals hardly dared let it be known what 
they believed, and on no consideration would they drive up 
to the poll with me, but would rather go in the landlords’ 
carriages, so as to hoodwink the Tories, decked out in blue, 
who wait around the polling booth in considerable numbers. 
This fear is largely caused by the methods used in canvas- 
sing. The parish was mapped out, and about five electors 
were assigned to each canvasser, care being taken that the 
man most likely to be of influence to the persons to be 
canvassed was chosen in each case. These men reported to 
the Committee, of whom, of course, the Agent was President. 
Whilst the more responsible men carried out their work 
honorably, the same cannot always be said of the underlings, 
who did not scruple to use considerable pressure, and the 
poor tenant, be he small farmer or laborer, who has for 
generations been used to feudal methods, can hardly be 
blamed when he put more faith in what the canvasser said 
than he did in the abstract statement from the Estate Office. 

I believe the remedies for this lapse lie, firstly, in show- 
ing a positive policy towards the workers, and any schemes of 
insurance must be applicable to rural laborers, or woe betide 
the Liberals at the next election. 

The remedy for the second cause is a fresh Corrupt 
Practices Act, which must prohibit canvassing—difficult 
though I know this to be—have a polling booth in each parish, 
and allow no loitering near the doors. The police should 
move anyone on who is not coming to vote. Buttonholing 
at the door would then be done away with, and the neces- 
sity for carriages and motors would be reduced to a minimum. 
Of course, it goes without saying that all public houses should 
be closed on election days. Then something should be done 
to reduce the expense now incurred at election times by 
societies quite other than the actual political parties 
fighting. In my district every wall is plastered with Tory 
posters, many of which are frigid and calculated falsehoods. 
This method does not stop here, but along the road-sides 





the lordly landlord has had posts erected in his tenants’ 
fields bearing other notices of the wickedness of the Radicals 
in taxing him, so that the whole neighborhood is rendered 
hideous. 

Plural voting must be abolished, and all elections should 
be on one day Then, and only then, shall we get a real 
idea of the feeling of our rural districts, which we cannot 
do to-day, with ownership votes and landlords’ influence 
swamping whole divisions.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED ROWNTREE. 

Field House, Kirkby Overblow, near Leeds, 

January 26th, 1910. 


THE REFERENDUM AND THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Now that the passage of the Budget is assured, 
it is incumbent upon Liberals carefully to consider the next 
step, namely, the measure for dealing with the House of 
Lords. It is generally assumed that this will be passed by 
the Commons during the next Session. What then? All 
parties agree that much will depend on the attitude of the 
Crown ; and the responsibility of a decision will be no light 
burden. Should the Crown desire some further indication 
of the opinion of the nation it would be difficult to refuse 
so reasonable a request. But how is it to be obtained? 

The Tory Press, for obvious reasons, suggest another 
General Election. Your contemporary, the “ Westminster 
Gazette,” advocates a conference. Either alternative appears 
unsatisfactory. 

Another election means another campaign of confused 
issues. Tariff Reform and the Navy would again oust the 
constitutional issue in the minds of many electors. The 
Tory war-chest is easily replenished. We should again be 
handicapped by the electoral anomalies which have lost us at 
least fifty seats during the past fortnight. Liberal candidates 
are generally not rich in this world’s goods: and it would 
be difficult to obtain enough men to fight. Lastly, so long as 
the immediate ideal is the return of one of two men it is 
impossible to eliminate personal considerations; and these 
might lose us many seats. 

A conference under certain circumstances and with some 
of the Tory leaders of the last century might have served 
admirably. But experience has shown that conferences with 
Mr. Balfour are useless. You cannot arrange terms with a 
man who has no sense of responsibility, no mind of his 
own, no settled policy. A sceptic with a strong desire for 
personal predominance is an impossible negotiator. 

Is there any alternative? The question will be a great 
constitutional problem, such as has not fallen to Englishmen 
to decide for more than 200 years. Then the nation had 
recourse to blood and iron. Now, unlike every other civilised 
country, we have no special machinery at hand for constitu- 
tional revision. Under these circumstances I venture to 
suggest that the feasibility of a referendum deserves the 
earnest consideration of all Liberals and Labor men. I am 
keenly alive to the objections which make a referendum use- 
less as a means of avoiding a deadlock between the two 
Houses on ordinary legislative proposals. But this will 
be no ordinary proposal, and these considerations do not 
apply. On the other hand the advantages are many. A 
fair and simple franchise could be adopted without raising 
the many controversial questions which will inevitably 
render electoral reform a lengthy and complicated process. 
The expense would be infinitely less than that of an election, 
and all official expenses would be defrayed out of public 
money. Above all, though the Tories would, no doubt, 
attempt once again to prevent a simple issue being presented 
to the people, their task would be infinitely more difficult. 
And the answer, whatever it was, would be one which could 
relieve the Crown of all responsibility.—Yours, &c., 


F. Bentuam Stevens. 
January 26th, 1910. 





THE NEED FOR LIBERAL PROPAGANDA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—Most progressives must feel that the elections have 
been a much nearer thing than they expected. The forces of 


reaction and feudalism have not and will not give up the 
fight, 
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They will gather force from the encouragement, and it 
behoves all progressives to put their houses in order. 

Unless we are prepared to make sacrifices and still 
further increase our enthusiasm, it is only necessary for us 
to be taken at an unlucky moment to be beaten. 

The strength of the Liberal Party lies in its programme 
of social reform, but this must be used more vigorously than 
hitherto in the country districts. We must educate the 
county voter as the town voter has been. 

To do this it is necessary to raise a considerable fund 
and send paid lecturers into all the country districts. In 
many parts a laborer will not attend a Liberal meeting, but 
a tract left with him at his dinner hour will often prove a 
germ that will grow. 

I counsel all Liberals to go in for a course of social 
literature so that they may thoroughly understand the 
subject. 

I am, unfortunately, debarred by ill-health from taking 
any active part in politics, but I have given twenty years 
on and off to the study of social subjects. 

My policy is to try to induce my friends to study social 
literature and then challenge their Tory friends to argument. 
The careful studying of the subject is the essential of success. 
I have coached many of my young friends, and have been 
gratified by evidence of good work done by them. There are 
a large number of young Conservatives to whom it is only 
necessary to explain the Liberal programme to draw them 
into the most fascinating of all pursuits—the improvement 
of the race. 

Every Liberal should be a centre from which should 
spread the ideas embodied in the programme. It is only by 
each of us taking up a part of the task that the battle can 
be won.—Yours, &c., A West Country LIBERAL. 

January 28th, 1910. 





ELECTORAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Cannot public opinion be stirred up to demand 
that house-to-house canvassing be made illegal when it is 
given for any particular candidate or party at the time of a 
General Election? The canvasser at such a time encroaches 
upon the liberty of the individual in the privacy of his home. 
The workpeople, the small shopkeepers, and the farm 
laborers have the right to be protected from an annoyance 
which the well-to-do would resent. And is it fair for one 
candidate to obtain the loan of more conveyances than his 
opponent can muster, thus giving wealth an advantage? 
In constituencies where voters live far from the polling- 
booths, breaks could be provided out of the Parish Council 
rates. Even omitting to wear a candidate’s colors may 
prejudice the voter, so that the display of all party favors 
might with advantage be discontinued; nor is it necessary 
that the candidate’s portrait should appear in the windows 
of private residents to tell us who is the people’s favorite! 
The publican, besides, who has now become a “ political 
force”’ and a strong partisan, should not be allowed un- 
limited control over the sale of his beer on polling days. It 
must be admitted that Englishmen are intolerant of restric- 
tions, but they love fair play, and no unbiassed observer 
can say that party pressure has not been carried too far 
at the present election. Something must be done to ensure 
that another General Election shall not take place under 
similar conditions. Let the House of Commons appoint a 
Committee of Enquiry, and then legislate if necessary.— 
Yours, &c., Wittram Port. 

January 25th, 1910. 





SOME ELECTIONEERING TRICKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—If all the tricks and dodges that have been 
resorted to throughout Great Britain and Ireland by Tory 
candidates and their canvassers and advocates were gathered 
and printed, they would constitute a goodly sized and very 
curious volume. Many of the expedients employed could 
only be practised effectively upon the unsophisticated 
working classes. 

I can vouch for the following, which came before my 
personal notice: A “lady” canvasser called on an old age 





pensioner who was naturally a supporter of the Liberal 
candidate, and assured him on her honor as a lady that if 
the Conservatives were returned his pension would be in- 
creased to 10s. per week. Result, the immediate appear- 
ance of a Tory bill in the window of his humble abode, and 
it took some time to convince him that he was being fooled. 

About half an hour before the close of the poll on the 
election day we hunted up one of our “ promises,’’ who, we 
considered, had not voted, as he had not given up his voting 
card, and learned that earlier in the day he had been called 
upon by a gentleman, who said he was sent to get his vote, 
got him to sign his name on a blue paper, and then told 
him that he had voted for Free Trade.—Yours, &c., 

P. M. Rea. 
Herne Hill, 8.E. 
January 24th, 1910. 





WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Nothing could be more gratifying than your able 
critic’s review of my “Bourbon Restoration.” In thanking 
you for it, may I be allowed to suggest that the following 
quotation from a letter of Lord Vivian to Captain Siborne, 
dated June 3rd, 1839, might induce him to reconsider his 
statement “that it was not the Prussian cavalry that pur- 
sued the French columns beaten back from Mont Saint Jean, 
but the brigades of Vivian and Vandeleur.” 

“In the “ Memoir of Richard Hussey Vivian,”’ by his 

grandson, the Hon. Claud Vivian, p. 330, Hussey Vivian 
writes: “I think his (Wellington’s) words were, on my tell- 
ing him that my brigade was re-formed and ready to pursue 
-—‘Our troops have had a hard day’s work, the Prussians will 
pursue the enemy, do you bivouac your brigade.’ . 
The morning after the battle, at, or soon after, daybreak I 
proceeded from the village of Hilaincourt over the field of 
battle to Waterloo. I called on the Duke, it must have 
been about, or soon after, four o’clock. He had just break- 
fasted.”” At that hour the Prussian cavalry had reached 
Frasnes (three miles beyond Quatre Bras and sixteen miles 
from the battlefield), where Greisenau halted for a few hours’ 
rest at an inn with the sign of “ A l’Empereur” (v. Houssaye, 
“ Waterloo’’). 

Again, with regard to your critic’s statement that 
Wellington cannot have used the words, ‘‘Oh, that night 
or the Prussians would come” so late as 6 p.m., I would 
point out that the best authorities agree that La Haye Sainte 
fell about 6 p.m., and that that hour was a most critical 
one, notwithstanding that the Prussian attack upon the 
right rear of the French had begun. It was sound strategy 
which assigned Planchenoit to Bilow as his objective, but 
his appearance in that part of the field could have neither 
a tactical nor a moral influence upon the battle raging at 
Mont Saint Jean. Very different was the effect, about 
7 p.m., of Yiethen’s junction with the British left. I quite 
agree, however, that Wellington, probably, never used these 
words at all.—Yours, &c., Joun Hatt. 

Guards’ Club, S.W. 

January 24th, 1910. 





Poetry. 


AT THE DOOR. 
My heart it is aching 
For lost delight ; 


I come to your door 
In the deep, dark night. 





My fire it is ashes, 
My candle is dead, 
I shiver with cold 
While you lie a-bed. 


Thro’ the deep darkness 
I come once more, 
For the dear God’s sake 
Open the door. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicurt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books, which 
we commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“Darwinism and Human Life.’’ The South African Lectures 
for 1909. By J. Arthur Thompson. (Melrose. 5s. net.) 


“Historical Essays.” By James Ford Rhodes. (Macmillan. 
Qs. net.) 


“The Law and the Prophets.”” By Professor Westphal. Trans- 
lated and Adapted by Clement Du Pontet. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


‘Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity.” By W. E. 
Chadwick, D.D. (Longmans. 5s. net.) , 
“The Master-Singers of Japan.” By Clara E. Walsh. Wisdom 


of the East Series. (Murray. 2s. net.) 
“No. 19.” By Edgar Jepson. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


“John Keats: Sa Vie et son CEuvre.” Par Lucien Wolff. 
(Paris: Hachette. 12fr.) 


“‘La Duchesse du Maine, Reine de Scéaux et Conspiratrice, 
1676-1753.” Par G. de Piépape. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 7fr. 50.) 

“Les Religions: Etude historique et sociologique du phénoméne 
religieux.” Par H. Beuchat et M. Hollebecque. (Paris: Riviére. 
2fr. 50.) 


* * * 


Tue biography of Samuel Foote by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, announced by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, will recall 
to the general reader the author of more witticisms than any 
other writer in the English language. Foote’s first work 
as an author was a pamphlet giving an account of one of 
his uncles, who was executed for murdering his other uncle. 
This gained him ten pounds from an Old Bailey bookseller, 
and was the first of a long succession of writings which 
made him one of the most famous and one of the most 
dreaded men of his generation. “There is hardly a public 
man in England,’’ said Davies, “who has not entered Mr. 
Foote’s theatre with an aching heart, under the apprehen- 
sion of seeing himself laughed at.’”” Johnson was one of the 
few whom Foote did not mimic, and, when questioned by 
Boswell on the subject, he explained that “fear restrained him. 
He knew I would have broken his bones.’’ Macaulay does 
Foote something less than justice when he says that his 
mimicry was exquisitely ludicrous, but it was all caricature. 
Forster, who devotes one of the most entertaining of his 
essays to Foote, takes a fairer view. Foote, he says, was 
“an Englishman eccentric, humorous, and satirical, as 
any this nation has bred. His name once expressed a bitter- 
ness of sarcasm and ridicule unexampled in England; and 
a vivacity, intelligence, and gaiety, a ready and unfailing 
humor, to which a parallel could scarcely be found among 
the choicest wits of France.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s thorough 
knowledge of the history of the English stage will enable 
him to treat adequately of a man who towards the end of 
his life could claim that he had added to it sixteen quite new 
characters. 

— * * 


A NEw and completely revised edition of Mr. Bryce’s ° 


“The American Commonwealth ’’ may be expected shortly. 
That work was first issued in 1888, and was at once accepted 
in the United States as the best account of the American 
Constitution. Several revised editions have been published, 
but the book in its new form has been largely rewritten in 
the light of Mr. Bryce’s fuller knowledge of American affairs, 


while events and tendencies of the past twenty years will also 
be discussed, 


~ * * 


Amonc the books which Mr. Fisher Unwin has in pre- 
paration is a translation of M. A. Aulard’s “The French 
Revolution: A Political History.”’ This is the standard 
work upon the aspect of the Revolution which it treats, and 
is the result of an amount of research that has hardly ever 
been equalled by a single scholar. M. Aulard has been able 
to refute the views put forward by several other historians 
—Taine, in particular—and his knowledge and impartiality 
have made him the leading authority on the period. The 
book will run to four volumes, and Mr. Bernard Miall, the 
translator, has added a number of historical notes dealing 
with matters unfamiliar to the English reader. 


” * ” 


Unner the title, “‘ The Reader’s Library,”’ Messrs. Duck- 
worth are about to issue a series of reprints of works of 





literary interest. The first volumes will be Leslie Stephen’s 
“ English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century,” 
his “Studies of a Biographer,” and Dr. Stopford Brooke’s 
“Studies in Poetry.” Last year Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. brought out Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library ’’ in a cheap 
form. It is an encouraging sign that literary essays of the 
type are still in demand. Stephen’s work has few graces 
of style, but no writer was more balanced in his judgments 
or more careful to overlook nothing in forming an estimate. 
For this reason an unusually large proportion of his criti- 
cism is “ criticism of the centre.” 
. + * 


A COUPLE of weeks ago we gave a list of works written by 
American literary critics, which are to appear during the 
present season. To these may now be added Professor W. L. 
Phelps’s “ Essays on Modern Novelists,’ Professor 0. T. 
Winchester’s “A Group of English Essays,’’ and Mr. G. E. 
Woodberry’s “The Inspiration of Poetry,”’ all three of which 
will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Professor Phelps’s 
book is a critical study of the chief contemporary novelists, 
and includes appreciations of Bjérnson, Thomas Hardy, 
Rudyard Kipling, William de Morgan, Sienkiewicz, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Professor Winchester’s volume is 
part biography and part criticism, and deals with Lamb, 
De Quincey, Carlyle, and other founders of the modern 
essay. “The Inspiration of Poetry’’ is based on Mr. 
Woodberry’s Lowell lectures. It treats of Camoens, Cer- 
vantes, Marlowe, and other great names in the history of 
literature. 

+ » # 


Siz H. H. Jounston has written a book on “ The Negro 
in the New World,” embodying the results of his study of 
the color problem in the United States, the West Indies, and 
Tropical America. It is to be issued by Messrs. Methuen, 
who also announce “ Landmarks in Russian Literature,” a 
series of studies by Mr. Maurice Baring, of Gogol, Turgéniev, 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Tchékov, and other great Russian 
writers of the nineteenth century. 

* * * 

Mr. Yosu1o Marxrno, the Japanese artist, whose illus- 
trations in “The Color of London,” “The Color of Rome,” 
and “The Color of Paris,’’ have won a large amount of 
attention, is now finishing a series of pictures to illustrate 
a book on Oxford which has been written by Mr. Hugh de 
Selincourt. Messrs. Chatto and Windus will be the 
publishers. 

* ¥ * 


Some dissatisfaction has been expressed in French 
literary journals at the neglect on the part of the members 
of the Goncourt Academy to carry out the directions of 
Edmond de Goncourt’s will. During his lifetime Edmond 
de Goncourt published several volumes of a journal in 
which he gave his impressions of literary, political, and 
social events in contemporary Paris. He left instructions 
that the volumes of the journal still in manuscript should 
be issued ten years after his death. He died in July, 
1896, but none of these manuscripts have as yet appeared. 

. * ¥ 

Some fresh material of value relating to the Irish 
rebellion of 1798 is promised in “The War of Wexford,” 
by Mr. H. F. B. Wheeler and Mr. A. M. Broadley, announced 
by Mr. John Lane. The book is based on hitherto un- 
published documents, including the correspondence of the 
first Earl of Mount Norris, the Detail Book of the Camolin 
Cavalry, and the Diary of Mrs. Brownrigg, a lady who was 
for a time imprisoned on the ship commanded by Captain 
Dixon, saw the massacre of Wexford Bridge, and was de- 
tained in the town until its relief by Moore’s troops. From 
these, and from other contemporary writers, the authors have 
drawn up a narrative which aims at holding the scales 
evenly between loyalists and rebels. 

, * . * 

Proressorn HucH Watkzr, of Lampeter, has completed a 
history of “ The Literature of the Victorian Era,” which will 
be published by the Cambridge University Press. It ex- 
cludes all living writers, and a special feature will be the 
treatment of works in prose during the period. Professor 


Walker is the author of “The Age of Tennyson” in Messrs. 
Bell’s “ Ages of English Literature ” series. 
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Reviews. 
RELIGION AND THE MODERN WORLD.* 


WE are so constituted that a thing is never so precious to 
us as when it seems to be slipping from our grasp. Effec- 
tive possession is the greatest hindrance in the way of a 
deliberate realisation of values. The menace of loss, even 
if it be an illusion, will rouse the mind to justify and the 
will to struggle to retain what is ceasing to be a habit of 
either. The present writer is far from thinking that the 
world is either losing, or indeed, ever can lose, its hold 
upon those realities to which religion witnesses. Religion 
is and will remain the most intimate need of man. None 
the less, changed conceptions of the nature of religious truth 
and of the method of its apprehension have created a very 
general illusion of loss. And it is perhaps to that illusion 
rather than to any real deepening of the religious sense 
that the quickened interest in religion, which is so un- 
doubtedly characteristic of this generation in at least all 
the advanced European countries, is due. 

Our interest in religion is still mainly intellectual, but 
our conception of its nature has ceased to be intellectual. 
We want to justify it to the intellect, but such justification 
proves utterly inadequate to its nature. When religion was 
conceived of and generally accepted as revealed statement, 
the function of the intellect in dealing with its data was 
exactly determined. It had only to systematise the re- 
vealed deposit and to control all other knowledge in its 
interest. The intellectual revolution inaugurated by the 
Renaissance undermined the very foundation of this right 
to control, while nominally leaving the deposit intact. The 
eighteenth century assailed the deposit itself and sought to 
replace it by a purely rational religion. The nineteenth 
century had to learn hardly in the sweat of its soul that 
even the meagre remainder which its predecessor had left 
to it transcended the reason and refused to be imprisoned 
within its existing categories. 

We have been forced in spite of ourselves towards a 
new view of what religion is, or rather how it comes to be the 
obstinate human fact which it unquestionably is. Religious 
experience is as certain, if not as universal, as sensible ex- 
perience. And further, this religious experience has an 
instinctive tendency towards universality, a native power 
of generating itself. Through those who have felt it most 
intensely it is able to persuade others that they too have 
felt it. Religious experience thus concentrates itself about 
certain great religious natures, and again generalises itself, 
through their inspiration, in fixed forms which correspond 
with the average intellectual habit of a particular time and 
place. In this way the great historic religions have arisen 
and developed, and a study of their history has shown that 
they all tend to pass through the same general phases of 
development, and even to use very similar, in some cases 
practically identical, categories for the formulation of their 
beliefs. Salvation, redemption, sacrifice, forgiveness, retri- 
bution—these are the common expressions of the reli- 
gious consciousness among peoples so far apart in place 
and time that they could not possibly have had any direct 
action upon one another. Religion, in short, is a great and 
universal human fact, and Comparative Religion has there- 
fore claimed a legitimate place among human sciences. 
And again, critical history is at work to gain a more accu- 
rate view of the teaching and inspiration of the great 
Founders. But beyond all this historical and psychological 
investigation, the mind seeks to account for the fact of 
the religious experience itself. For such a universal effect 
there must be some objective cause. If sensible experience 
is possible only because there is an objective physical order 
which acts upon us through the senses, so, we feel, there 
must be an objective spiritual order to produce these expe- 
riences which control the whole life of feeling and action. 
Metaphysics has once more claimed its right of entry into 
the religious domain as an indispensable ally and servant. 

This little volume is the outcome of this general intel- 
lectual interest in religion. It consists of addresses de- 
livered before the St. Ninian Society, a society founded by 


* “Religion and the Modern World.” 
Macalister. Hodder & Stourhton 5s. 





Edited by Sir Donald 





students in the various faculties of the University of Glas- 
gow for the free discussion of religious questions. “Its 
method,” Sir Donald Macalister tells us in an Introduc- 
tion which he contributes, “is to invite essays or addresses 
from men of repute, belonging to diverse schools of thought, 
which shall illustrate from various sides some single general 
theme.’’ The theme in this instance is so wide that a 
single University session could hardly provide opportunities 
for its adequate discussion. Yet both subjects and lec- 
turers have been on the whole well-chosen, though perhaps 
the desire to make the discussion catholic is too obvious, 
and has in some cases detracted from the strength and 
unity of the volume. Scotland, however, is to-day, next 
to Germany, the land of theologians and theological scholars, 
and it is impossible not to be grateful for a book dealing 
with religion to which Scotsmen contribute. From Dr. 
Moffatt and Dr. George Milligan we know what to expect. 
Since “‘ The Historical New Testament ”’ appeared, the former 
has taken rank in the very first flight of our Biblical scholars, 
and he is as charming a writer as he is a profound and 
judicious scholar. His lecture on “ Modern Criticism and 
the Religion of Jesus”’ is an illuminating account and a 
well-balanced criticism of the most recent results in that 
field of study. He accepts as the “real” Jesus, not the 
reviver of the prophetic tradition and the reformer of 
Judaism whom Wrede has thought to discover behind the 
primitive tradition, but the Jesus whom that tradition 
actually gives us. He admits the baffling nature of the 
problem, and it must be admitted by all, how to recon- 
cile the view of the kingdom as inwardness with the pecu- 
liarly eschatological and apocalyptic view of it. It seems 
impossible to blend these two views, ascribed with almost 
equal prominence to the Jesus of the primitive tradition, 
without giving controlling authority to one or the other, 
and thus materially altering the picture which we form of 
the historical Jesus. Dr. Moffatt seems to incline with von 
Dobschiitz and others to the predominance of the “ inward- 
ness”’ view. But it is doubtful whether the most disin- 
terested scholarship is not being forced to affirm what Dr. 
Moffatt denies, that the eschatological element was the norm 
of the teaching of Jesus. Principal Carpenter is a prince 
among lecturers He knows exactly how to place his 
massive knowledge at the disposal of the ordinary student 
in a form which satisfies the thirst for knowledge without 
ceasing to stimulate it. His art was never employed to 
better effect than in his lecture on “Christianity and His- 
torical Science.’’ It is an admirable synopsis of the points 
of contact between Christianity and other religious systems, 
which the comparative study of religion has revealed. 

Mr. McCabe is another lecturer whose prowess in many 
a field we have long since learned to respect. He is always 
courteous, lucid, and inexorably rational. His contention 
here is that so long as religion and science endure, they are 
by their very nature pledged to inveterate enmity. He still 
holds to the conception of religion as a sum of doctrines, to 
be affirmed or rejected on the ground of their fruitfulness or 
unfruitfulness as hypotheses to explain the nature of the 
universal order. To the present writer it seems that no more 
effective refutation of their supposed unfruitfulness could be 
required than Mr. Walker’s treatment of the same subject in 
his lecture on “Science and Religion.’’ The hypothesis of 
God, says Mr. McCabe, explains nothing. “It does not 
resolve obscure phenomena into known or conceivable 
agencies.’’ It may explain nothing, but at least it states 
something, something which is almost as universal as our 
sensible experience and much more profoundly of us, some- 
thing which demands an objective order to correspond to it 
and motive it, as our sensible experience demands objectivity 
in the physical order. Mr. McCabe ignores this something, a 
whole world of fact which is the supreme constituent of our 
humanity. It is the highest reality we know, man himself 
aspiring by an effort of his whole complex nature towards 
an ideal which he will never reach, or will reach only to find 
that the ideal has receded still further beyond his grasp, 
that has forced men in all ages and under an infinite variety 
of intellectual forms to frame the hypothesis of God, of a 
transcendent order of spirit, in intimate relation with us. 
And it is because that highest reality has been shown in 
these late generations to be intimately associated also, by way 
of origin and development, with the world that we have 
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thought of as merely physical, that we are now being com- 
pelled to relate the hypothesis of God to the whole world- 
process in a far closer fashion than the old doctrine of 
creation provided for. 

We are grateful to the St. Ninian Society for giving these 
lectures to a wider audience than those which filled the 
University lecture-hall. The whole world of educated men 
to-day, outside the specialists in particular fields of learn- | 
ing, is just as much in need of guidance on these questions | 
as the students of a University. Our knowledge is seldom 
greater than theirs; and our intelligence may be more | 
moulded to the exigencies of a particular calling, but is often 
not so acute or so readily stimulated. This book will serve | 

| 


by the width of its scope and the authority of its writers | 
to enlist our intelligence in the most abiding of all interests. 





JAPANESE ALLIANCES.* 


JaPAN is a country where opposites are strangely united. 
The best warriors are poets, the best men of business are 
artists, and the most practical and rapidly progressive race 
in the world contemplates the unmoving calm of annihila- 
tion as the blissful aim of mankind’s existence. Such con- 
tradiction lies deep in the national spirit. How else is it 
that they who dwell so lovingly on a single flower or a bird 
are continually haunted by the most horrible monsters, and | 
invent masks and statues almost too atrocious to be looked 
at? How else is it, again, that the people whose islands 
are described by sentimental travellers as homes of silvery 
laughter, where grief is hidden in politeness and all is child- 
like and sweet, are, nevertheless, tinged with a sombre 
melancholy of intellect and spirit? 

The two books before us contradict each other in this 
way, and they are full of inward contradictions too. They 
agree in being genuine Japanese thought transferred to the 
English language, as far as it is possible for any thought 
to be transferred to a language other than its own. 
Madame Ozaki has the advantage of thinking in English 
as her mother tongue, though her father and husband are 
purely Japanese. Her husband has long held a high posi- 
tion in Tokyo, and her works are already numerous and well- 
known. In fact, next to Lafcadio Hearn’s they are prob- 
ably the chief source of our knowledge of ordinary Japanese 
life and customs. She has now published this English ver- 
sion of ten ancient Japanese stories—the kind of stories 
that, we suppose, have no author in any country, but have | 
grown up somehow among the people and so remain. We 
hardly know what to compare them to in our people’s 
legends. They are not quite fairy stories, like Cinderella 
or Jack and the Beanstalk. Perhaps they are nearest to 
the Arthurian traditions or the ballads of Robin Hood, with 
just a touch of Spenser’s allegories of the virtues added. 
They tell straightforward and adventurous tales of people 
who are supposed to be historic. Giants, demons, and 
goblin spiders come quite naturally into the history, and, 
as a rule, some acknowledged excellence is proclaimed— 
bodily strength, courage, wit, or family affection and 
acquiescence in destined duties. 

There is nothing very remarkable about the stories 
themselves. The hero or heroine meets with various strange 
adventures, often supernatural, and usually comes through 
them with success. There is no subtlety, no “ psychological 
interest,’’ unless it be found in those contrasts which appear 
strange to us but not to the Japanese. There is a story, for 
instance, of Yorimasa, a man of ability and by far the 
greatest archer of his time, who, perceiving he gained no 
advancement at Court, sat down one day and composed a 
poem of thirty-one syllables—a long poem, that is to say, 
since the Japanese poem usually has only seventeen. His 
five lines, culminating in an outrageous pun, reached the 
Emperor’s ears, and Yorimasa was at once promoted. There 
is something Elizabethan about that, but if a modern 
Member of Parliament desired a place in the Ministry, he 
might practise rhetoric, or flatter in newspapers, or sell his 
conscience in support of iniquity, but the very last thing 

*“ Warriors of Old Japan, 
Theodora Ozaki. Constable. 5s. net. 
“The Pilgrimage.” By Yone Noguchi. The Valley Press, 


Kamakura; Kelly & Walsh, Yokohama. 2 small vols. in Japanese 
case. 








and Other Stories.” By Yei 


he would do would be to write a five-line poem to the Prime 
Minister ending with a pun. 

The poetic tendency is deep in the Japanese warrior 
and statesman. This same Yorimasa, after he had slain a 
dreadful monster that was as large as a horse and had the 
head of an ape, the body and claws of a tiger, the tail of a 
serpent, the wings of a bird, and the scales of a dragon, per- 
formed many other marvellous deeds, till at length he found 
himself defeated by a party in a civil war. We do not 
always expect a general to commit suicide after defeat, still 
less do we expect him to write a poem on the event. But 
both were expected of a Samurai, and Yorimasa did not 
fall short of expectation. He at once prepared for hara 
kiri:— 

“Calling his retainer, Watanabe, who had escaped unhurt 
and who never left his master’s side, Yorimasa bade him act as 
second in the rite. Then, quietly taking off his armour, he 
composed a poem. He likened himeelf to a fossil tree that 
never knows the joy of blossoming, for he had never attained 
his ambition (the destruction of his enemies), and ‘sad indeed 
is the end of my life,’ the last line of the verse, were the 
last words he uttered. He took out his short sword, and, 
thrusting it into his side, died like a brave and gallant 
Samurai, without a groan.” 

Similarly, we read of a true Princess whose koto was broken 
by a clumsy servant, but she, being mistress of herself 
though china fell, at once expressed her grief in this im- 
promptu poem :— 
“Oh, from to-day 
For my amusement, 
What shall I do?” 

It is a long way from these ancient tales to the modern 
work of Yone Noguchi. Almost the only connection is this 
deep love for a poetry that seeks to cram as much meaning 
as possible into a small and definite number of syllables, 
like the songs of crickets, the smiles and sighs of a flower. 
We have known Yone Noguchi before, in a collection “ From 
the Eastern Sea,”’ published seven or eight years ago. Since 
then he has returned from Western civilisation to his own, 
but he still continues to write in English—a slightly peculiar 
English, never quite native to his mind. He still uses an 
unrhymed metre, and perhaps he is wise, for it gives the 
effect of good translation ; and, of course, in writing English 
he far exceeds the Japanese limits of space. He gives, how- 
ever, a few examples of the seventeen-syllable verse as it 
might appear in English; for instance :— 

“My Love’s lengthened hair 
Swings o’er me from Heaven's gate: 
Lo, Evening’s shadow!” 

Except for one impassioned ode to the Mikado during 
the Russian war, the substance of his work is a delicate 
perception of moods called up by ordinary sights or sounds— 
a temple bell, a Buddhist priest, the moon upon a river, or 
the purple dome of night. Speaking, apparently, of his 
poetry, he says of “The New Art” :— 

“‘Her music lives in intensity for a moment and then dies; 

To her, suggestion is her life. 

She left behind the quest of beauty and dream: 

Is her own self not the song of dream and beauty itself? 

(I know she is tired of ideal and problem and talk.) 

She is the moth-light playing on reality’s dusk, 

Soon to die as a savage prey of the moment; 

She is the creation of surprise (let me say so), 

Dancing gold on the wire of impulse.” 

Naturally, it is the English of one who has not been fed on 
it in babyhood, and we make allowance as to a foreigner 
in the street, only wishing there was any language we could 
write as well. But “the moth-light playing on reality’s 
dusk ’’ well expresses the temper of the poems. In many 
there is the strange yearning of return—the return of the 
native who has wandered far in very different scenes :— 
“I say my farewell to the Western cities: 

I will return to the Eastern sea,— 

To my isle kissed first ever by the sun,— 

I will now go to my sweetest home, 

And lay there my griefs on a mountain’s breast, 

And give all my songs to the birds, and sleep long. 

A wind may stir the forest, I may awake, 

I will whistle tny joy of life up to a cloud: 

The life of the cloud will be my life there.” 

That is only half the poem, and it is a shame to divide when 
the syllables are almost counted. So let us take one shorter 
poem complete ; it is also a scene of return :— 
‘“‘Mist-born Kyoto, the city of scent and prayer, 
Like a dream half-fading, she lingers on: 
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The oldest song of a forgotten pagoda bell 
Is the Kamo river’s twilight song. 


“The girls, half whisper and half love, 

As old as a straying moonbeam, 

Flutter on the streets gods built, 

Lightly carrying spring and passion. 

““*Stop awhile with me,’ I said, 

They turned their powdered necks. How delicious! 

‘No, thank you, some other time,’ they replied. 

Oh, such a smile, like the breath of a rose!” 
There is a sweet simplicity about the girls’ reply that we 
feel an English poet could not have given. It is part of 
that “creation of surprise’’ of which the poet speaks as 
an object of his art. And so we thank him for showing us 
in something like our own language what is the inward 
feeling of a spirit in most ways so different from our own. 
But while we owe him gratitude, we would ask him not to 
abandon his own natural language in the hope of diffusing 
his poetry in Western lands. No art but native art ever 
rises to greatness, and too often has the touch of Europe 
ruined the beauty of the East past recovery. It will now 
need all the courage even of Japan to resist it. 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE’S COUSIN.* 
Bussy-Rasutin hovers, as a picturesque if not very 
reputable figure, on the by-ways of French literary history. 
In the seventeenth century he enjoyed an amazing vogue. 
His “ Correspondance,”’ as M. Gérard-Gailly reminds us, 
was for forty years regarded as the most solid monument of 
the epistolary art in France. By an irony of fate he is 
remembered to-day because of his passages with his famous 
cousin, Madame de Sévigné, whose letters caused his own 
to be forgotten. He had a prevision of his fate. “I must 
take away from you the hope,” he wrote to Madame de 
Sévigné, “that history will one day treat me better than 
fortune has’’; and on another occasion he told her that 
posterity would pay regard to what she had written. 
Voltaire thought lightly of him. “There is, upon the 
whole,’”’ he wrote, “ nothing remarkable about M. de Bussy- 
Rabutin, save the boundless admiration which M. de 
Rabutin professed for M. de Bussy.” This, however, is 
hardly a fair estimate, and M. Gérard-Gailly is more 
accurate if less witty when he places Bussy between Brantéme 
and Saint-Simon, and rather closer to the latter than the 
former. 

For, although M. Gérard-Gailly describes his book as 
an account of “un Académicien, Grand Seigneur, et Libertin 
au Dix-Septiéme Siécle,”” he makes it clear that the word, 
libertine, must be construed to mean freedom of speech and 
of opinion quite as much as loose living. Bussy was 
certainly a rake; but he plunged no deeper into debauchery 
than most of his contemporaries, and, if we compare him 
with the libertines of the Regency, his wildest exploits will 
seem almost harmless. His most reprehensible act was 
the abduction of Madame de Miramion, but even for that 
crime something may be said in extenuation. Madame de 
Miramion was a young and wealthy widow, Bussy an 
impecunious widower. Madame de Miramion’s confessor led 
him to believe that the lady was not altogether un- 
willing to listen to his pleadings, and that it was 
her relatives who stood in the way. An abduction 
seemed the obvious solution, and a significant light 
is thrown upon the disorder of the period by the fact 
that the Prince de Condé, in whom Bussy confided, promised 
his protection, and placed his stronghold of Bellegarde at 
the disposal of this impetuous lover. Accordingly, Bussy 
had Madame de Miramion’s carriage stopped on the road 
from St. Cloud, in broad daylight, and dragged her, frantic 
with terror, to the Chateau de Launay. When Bussy dis- 
covered the real state of Madame de Miramion’s feelings he 
released her, but so great was the shock that for a time 
her life was despaired of. Naturally the episode did not 
help to brighten Bussy’s reputation which had already 
grown somewhat dingy. 

But it was the licence he gave his tongue and his pen 
that proved his undoing. He had served under Condé and 
Turenne with distinction, and a brilliant military career 
seemed likely to follow. A hail of epigrams and 
lampoons directed against his superiors, of which he was 





*“ Bussy-Rabutin: Sa Vie, ses CEuvres, et ses Amies.” Par E. 
Gérard-Gailly. Paris: Champion. 7 fr. 50. 





known to be the author, put an end to these hopes. 
Turenne, who suffered from Bussy’s shafts, when questioned 
by Louis XIV., drily remarked that M. de Rabutin was “le 
meilleur officier des armées frangaises pour les chansons.” 
Bussy felt he was a marked man, and sold to Fouquet his 
post as Mestre du Camp for 90,000 crowns. Nothing could 
have been more imprudent, for this, in Louis XIV.’s eyes, 
was an unpardonable crime, and Mazarin took note of the 
transaction for future use. 

Bussy now employed his leisure in composing the 
“Historie amoureuse des Gaules,’”’ a book which, under a 
thin disguise of fiction, related the most notorious scandals 
of the Court. It gained for its author a place in the 
Academy and a cell in the Bastille. The King heard that 
some manuscript copies were in circulation, secured one, 
read it, and nominated Bussy to the Academy. The book 
continued to pass from hand to hand, and, gathering fresh 
material as it ran, reached Holland, was printed there, 
and came back to France. There was at once a storm of 
indignation. Anne of Austria demanded the severest punish- 
ment for the author. Condé threatened to have him horse- 
whipped by his lackeys. Mazarin informed the King of the 
transaction with Fouquet, and Bussy found himself in the 
Bastille. Here he remained for thirteen months, the 
tedium of his imprisonment being varied by the 
receipt of numerous love-letters, and an almost in- 
credible proposal from the Jesuits that he should write 
an answer to Pascal’s “Provinciales.”” To the former 
he replied as might have been expected; to the latter, after 
some politic hesitation, he gave a distinct negative. ‘“ Un- 
questionably, my reverend fathers,” he told the Jesuits, 
“you lead us to Paradise by pleasanter roads than the 
gentlemen of Port-Royal. But Pascal will never be refuted.” 

On his release from the Bastille, Bussy was advised by 
Louis XIV. to “take the air” in Burgundy. This sentence 
of banishment from Paris overwhelmed him. He occupied 
himself in writing the letters now gathered in his 
“Correspondance,’’ and from the depths of his province 
he shared with Boileau the literary dictatorship of his 
generation. Of every new book the first question asked was : 
“What does Bussy think of it?’ and Bussy replied in 
letters, which were handed round the salons, and accepted as 
giving the final verdict. The criticisms they contain are 
usually sound, though they sometimes show the prejudices 
of the age. Bussy was one of the first to appreciate Moliére 
at his true worth. He placed him higher than Terence, 
whom most of his contemporaries, including Boileau and 
Fénelon, regarded as the greatest comic genius. He pre- 
dicted immortality for La Bruyére’s ‘“ Caractéres,’’ and he 
took up the cudgels on behalf of La Fontaine against 
Furetiére. On the whole, Bussy’s criticism forms the 
solidest and most respectable, if not the most entertaining, 
part of his writings. 

When we turn to his relations with Madame de Sévigné 
we find that, in the chapter he gives to the subject, M. 
Gérard-Gailly has little difficulty in showing that all the 
blame does not belong to one side. Bussy made love to her 
during her husband’s life-time. For this she forgave him 
after a short period of coldness. He drew a cruel 
portrait of her in his “ Histoire amoureuse des Gaules,”’ 
and for this she also forgave him, though less completely, 
and after a rather more prolonged interval. Madame de 
Sévigné promised to lend Bussy money, and when asked to 
redeem the promise denied it, and asserted that she had 
none to lend. M. Gérard-Gailly proves the fact of the 
promise, and also proves that Madame de Sévigné could 
have lent the money without inconvenience. Still, these 
incidents were but trifling interruptions in relations that 
were, in the main, cordial, and to the credit of both parties. 
Madame de Sévigné herself wrote that they “could hear 
each other’s thoughts before they spoke,’’ and Bussy’s con- 
tinual homage was grateful to the discreet Marquise. 
When, through a misinterpretation of her letters, the story 
ran that Madame de Sévigné had been Fouquet’s mistress, 
Bussy was one of her most ardent defenders. On one occa- 
sion his brother-in-law, de Rouville, repeated the calumny. 
Bussy took him seriously to task. De Rouville in astonish- 
ment reminded Bussy that he himself had helped to circulate 
similar rumors. “I do not like such reports,” replied 


Bussy, “unless I make them myself.”’ The retort is typical of 
the impertinent wit which made and marred his career. 
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HORSES AND HUNTING.* 


A YEAR ago we were informed by the Board of Agriculture 
that during the twelve months which had just passed the 
number of horses in the United Kingdom had decreased by 
12,312, and later statistics showed a further decrease. This 
depression in the horse market was, of course, directly attri- 
butable to the still rapidly spreading popularity of motor 
traffic in the country as well as in the towns, and pessimists 
were quick to prognosticate the complete extinction through- 
out the United Kingdom of horses of every breed. That the 
horse’s reign will soon be over in Great Britain and in 
many other European countries, so far as his employment 
for drawing purposes is concerned, the most conservative of 
us must admit, and, when all is said, it is well this should 
be so under the conditions that now prevail, especially in 
the cities. There are sentimental though no doubt well- 
meaning persons who will tell you that they deplore the 
disappearance from our streets of “the poor horses.” The 
writer has friends who still “ make a point of going in horse 
*buses instead of in those beastly motors,” and of always 
driving in hansoms instead of using taximeter cabs, because 
they “ hate to see the horses going off our streets.”” Yet well 
may “the poor horses” be pitied. Many of them were suffi- 
ciently badly treated, particularly in the towns, before the 
advent of the motor. But, since the petrol-driven drays, and 
lorries, and cabs began seriously to compete with horse- 
drawn vehicles, the lot of the traction horse has been truly 
deplorable. He has been over-worked, over-strained, flogged 
and starved in the futile attempts made by his owner to 
keep pace, metaphorically, with the petrol motor. It has 
been a fierce struggle between flesh and blood on the one 
hand and machinery and petrol on the other—almost an 
exact repetition of what occurred in the last century when 
the steam locomotive began to drive the horse coaches off the 
roads, and Mr. Wightman wrote his famous pamphlet to 
“prove” that no locomotive could ever be constructed 
that it would be possible to propel at a speed greater than 
about half the speed of the fastest coaches! To say, then, 
that the horse should still be driven in competition with 
motors; to regret his disappearance from the streets of 
cities; most of all to desire that he should continue to be 
flogged and starved, and yet to express a sentimental affec- 
tion for “ man’s best friend,” is to come very near to bathos. 

The day is far distant, however, when the horse will 
no longer be seen in our midst. Shire horses will continue 
to be bred; so will hunters; and so, longest of all, will 
thoroughbreds for racing. Whether with the increasing 
development of motors and their employment in new fields 
of action, and the still more rapid improvements that are 
being made in aeroplanes, horses will long continue to be 
needed for purposes of warfare, is doubtful. At the present 
time hunters are more largely in demand than they have 
ever before been in the memory of any of us, and the prices 
of good hunters are still rising steadily. The increase in 
the number of men and women who come out with hounds, 
the majority to enjoy a good gallop across country, though 
more and more come out to meet their friends, or because 
it is the “classy”’ thing to hunt if you take a place in the 
country or if you are in the country much and in the way of 
mixing with hunting people, is remarkable. This fact has 
evidently been noted by the more go-ahead of our publishing 
houses, for within the last few years several handsome 
volumes dealing with various aspects of the chase have been 
issued at prices varying from one to five guineas, and now 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Company have excelled 
them all by placing upon the market at the price of ten 
guineas and fifteen guineas a truly magnum opus entitled 
“British Hunting,” quite the most attractive book 
of its kind that has ever been produced, or, it is safe to say, 
that ever will be. The editor, Mr. Arthur W. Coaten, begins 
by giving rather a brief account of the early history of 
British hunting, and this section he has entrusted to Mr. 
William and Mr. F. Baillie-Grohman, who, though they have 
dealt ably with the subject, omit to mention that the first 
master of fox-hounds—according to trustworthy historians— 
was Simon de Montfort. On de Montfort’s great seal 
attached to a deed dated 1259, which is now in Paris, Simon 
is shown galloping beside his hounds, urging them on, and 


blowing his horn. He is said to have hunted largely in 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire, and, as he lived in the 
thirteenth century, the seal in question forms prgbably the 
first picture we have of a bond-fide run with fox-hounds. 
Some particulars are, however, given of licences granted in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to certain 
privileged persons “to hunt fox, hare, cat and badger and 
lesser vermin,’ and there is reference to the Carta de 
Foresta of Henry III., “ said to be of doubtful authenticity,”’ 
by which “ Whateoever Archbishop, Bishop, Earl or Baron 
coming to us at our command passing by our forest, it shall 
be lawful for him to take and kill one or two of our deer, 
by view of our forester if he be present, or else he shall 
cause one to blow an horn for him that he may not seem 
to steal our deer.”’ 

In addition to lengthy sections on fox-hounds and fox- 
hunting in all the different counties of Great Britain and of 
Ireland, chapters on stag-hounds and stag-hunting, drag- 
hunting, hunting with harriers, basset-hounds and beagles, 
and otter-hunting, a considerable part of the book is devoted 
to such subjects as the breeding of hunters, the breeding of 
fox-hounds, stag-hounds and harriers, international hunting 
and foreign and colonial packs, hunting miscellanea, and 
the biographies of well-known hunting people. 

The illustrations, of which there are no less than five 
hundred, among them twenty-three full-page plates in 
photogravure, reflect credit alike on the editor for his 
judicious selection of subjects, and upon the producers. 
Only one thing is to be regretted in this connection—the 
defect is common to almost all illustrated books 
that have to do with the chase—the pictures, with but few 
exceptions, are all of “still life.’’ There is a full-page 
plate of one of Basil Nightingale’s well-known pictures, the 
one that shows the late Tom Firr—who for so many years 
was huntsman to the Quorn, and the greatest huntsman 
there has ever been in that or in any other country—clearing 
a fence, and a picture of a point-to-point race of the Meynell 
Hunt, but for the rest there is little “action’’ in the great 
majority of the illustrations. It may be asked: In what 
way could there be “action’’? Well, in these days of re- 
markable photography there is little difficulty in obtaining 
excellent “ moving ’’ pictures even of scenes in the hunting- 
field if the operator sets to work in the right way. Instan- 
taneous photographs taken of hounds in full cry, of the 
huntsman making his cast, of horses jumping, of the fox 
stealing away, these and many more subjects of the same 
kind are infinitely more attractive, also more instructive, 
than pictures of hounds or of horses at rest, of kennel build- 
ings, stables, country houses and their occupants, or por- 
traits of hunt members, save in exceptional cases. Ex- 
cellent photographs of the kind have been taken even by 
amateur photographers, but naturally the operator needs 
patience ; also, unless he exercise discretion, he may become 
a nuisance in the field, if not a spoil-sport. This, so far 
as one can see, is the only fault worthy of mention that is 
to be found with “ British Hunting.” 





HANDEL AS MAN.* 


In his “Handel,” Mr. R. A. Streatfeild has written 
the best short biography of the great composer which 
has yet appeared in the English language. Biographies 
of musicians are too often fulsome and _ ill-considered 
eulogies. This may be excused, perhaps, on the ground 
that music to some minds is a kind of magic, and the man 
who practises it a sort of magician. Each composer is 
looked upon as the inventor of music, and it is forgotten 
that a whole line of music-makers has gone to the making 
of him. Moreover, few biographers remember that even a 
composer owes something to his environment and that he does 
not stand outside the other activities of the human race. 
The merit of Mr. Streatfeild’s book is that he does remem- 
ber these things. Handel is shown against the background 
of eighteenth century London, and yet the portraiture is 
kept distinct from that background. If the other volumes 
of this New Library of Music, of which Mr. Ernest Newman 
is the general editor, deal with great composers in the same 





os Bs British Hunting.” Edited by A. W, Coaten. Sampson Low. 
i 3 





* “Handel.” By R. A. Streatfeild, With twelve Llustratione. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net, 
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spirit, the series should be of distinct value. Who can really 
understand Wagner without also understanding the political 
ferment of ’48, and the great reaction of the Romantic move- 
ment in literature and art? 

Mr. Streatfeild is also a sound and capable critic who 
has a special knowledge of Handel and yet is in sympathy 
with all modern manifestations of the art of music. It is 
only a critic of such catholic tastes who can refocus Handel 
from the modern standpoint, and enable us to see more 
clearly what was permanent in the composer’s genius. There 
is not much that is very new to be said of Handel’s music, 
and Mr. Streatfeild quite properly does not attempt to write 
novel criticism at the expense of sound judgment, but he has 
managed to deal with the operas and oratorios in a spirit of 
discerning and yet sympathetic criticism. Several points 
are very well made, especially with regard to “The Mes- 
siah,’’ which Mr. Streatfeild thinks is essentially a poem 
and not a didactic work of art: “it is not a sermon but a 
song—a magnificent effort of the human imagination, exer- 
cised upon the greatest and most inspiring of conceivable 
subjects.’”’ Much of the misconception of Handel as man is 
due to the belief that because he wrote religious oratorios 
he was a religious man in the sense that Bach was religious. 
There was nothing sectarian about Handel ; nor, indeed, any- 
thing of the mystic. We can more easily understand 
Wagner having written “Parsifal’’ at the end of a free- 
thinking life than that Handel—the prosperous, materialis- 
tic composer of Brook Street—should have begun his long 
series of oratorios after having come to an end of his popu- 
larity as a composer of flimsy operas. 

Indeed, Handel remains an enigma. Even Mr. Streat- 
feild, who has drawn upon all contemporary records most 
skilfully, does not quite explain him. Of Handel’s great- 
ness as @ man there can be no doubt. All who met him 
were impressed by his dominant personality. He was always 
called the “ great Handel,’’ even in the days when he was 
nothing but a composer who was giving the town the kind 
of musical entertainments it desired. From our modern 
standpoint Handel was not an artist. He appears to have 
had but little idea of writing anything unless it would be 
popular. If his operas had not ceased to attract, would 
he have turned his ready pen to oratorios? It is very 
doubtful. He had to make a new start, for he was practi- 
cally on the rocks, and the way in which he began the 
period of composition on which his name now rests was 
characteristic of the man. All his life Handel was a 
musician who sought for popularity. When “ Judas Macca- 
beeus ’’ was successful because it appealed to the Jews in 
London, not then a large but a wealthy class, Handel bade his 
librettist, Morell, draw the text of the next oratorio from 
the same source. “Alexander Balus,’’ which was not a 
success, was followed by “ Joshua,”’ “Susanna,’’ and “ Solo- 
mon.”’ “ Judas Maccabeeus ” itself was written to celebrate 
the triumphant return of Billy the Butcher from Culloden, 
and the Occasional Oratorio, although not actually written 
with that object, came in very handy as a celebration of the 
Young Pretender’s defeat. Handel, who was never above 
borrowing tunes from other sources and reconstructing his 
own, actually constructed a new version of “ Israel in Egypt” 
to make it go down. ‘The songs introduced were not the 
adaptations of Italian airs to Biblical words that are now 
occasionally given in performances of the oratorio, but 
popular airs from his early works and some new Italian 
songs apparently written for the occasion, which were 
thrust into ‘Israel’ without the semblance of any appro- 
priateness.’’ The oratorio was also shortened. There was 
certainly no false pride about Handel. Yet he was the 
veriest martinet as to the performance of what he had 
written. No singer dared take any liberties with his texts. 
In his biography of Gluck, Schmid relates a conversation 
Handel had with Gluck. “You have taken far too much 
trouble over your opera,’’ said Handel. “ Here in England 
that is mere waste of time. What the English like is some- 
thing they can beat time to, something that hits them 
straight on the drum of the ear.’”” He certainly succeeded 
in giving the English what they want, and perhaps for this 
very reason his music has never been so popular in Ger- 
many as here. 

But if Handel always had his eye on the treasury, 
no composer did more for charity than he. There 
was nothing small about him, and when he fell on evil days, 





as he did at least twice, he set to work with indomitable 
courage to retrieve his fortunes. It was not his fault that 
he was compelled at first to bow down to the Court and 
aristocratic patrons, for all composers were compelled to do 
that or starve. With native astuteness he recognised in the 
end that the growing power of the middle-classes would in- 
troduce a new factor in music. “The turning point of his 
career was when in 1747 he threw aside his subscription and 
appealed to the public at large. The aristocracy had failed 
him and he turned to the middle class. There he found the 
conscience which he had sought in vain in the pampered 
worldlings of the Court. The splendid seriousness of Han- 
del’s music, its wide humanity, its exaltation of thought, its 
unfaltering dignity of utterance, had fallen on deaf ears so 
long as he appealed only to an aristocratic audience. It 
was in the heart and brain of the middle class that Handel 
found at last an echo to his clarion call.” The difficulty 
in understanding Handel as a man lies, no doubt, in the fact 
that he was not one of those who express themselves in 
words. All that is related of his conversations amounts to 
very little. He wrote few letters, and as far as we can tell 
there was never any serious love affair in his life. It is 
almost impossible to create a human being of what we know 
of Handel, although he was familiar to the public of the 
period and had many friends. Mr. Streatfeild has mar- 
shalled all the old facts and some of the new with great 
skill, and has rounded off his portrait with judicious quota- 
tions from diaries of the period, but Handel still remains 
obscure. We can see him well enough; no celebrated man 
has been better or more often described; but it is almost 
impossible to get a clear notion of his mental life. Mr. 
Streatfeild disposes of the idea that Handel was ignorant 
and dull outside his music, but he is not able to bring 
forward any but indirect evidence, such as Handel’s well- 
known taste for pictures, and the friendship in which many 
clever men and women held him. Yet no composer ever 
expressed himself more charactaristically in his music. 
We know Handel through that, and perhaps that is all 
that need be known. “ We feel,’’ as Mr. Streatfeild says, 
“the tremendous personality of the man even in his most 
perfunctory strains.”’ 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Even those who do not share Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt’s 
views on South African polity will recognise his evident 
desire in “ The Northward Trek ”’ (Melrose, 10s. 6d. net), to 
keep clear of party politics. We say “desire,’”’ because Mr. 
Hyatt writes as an Imperialist of the most unbending type ; 
and like most thorough-going Imperialists, especially those 
who disclaim party spirit as a thing unworthy of their 
own high ideals, he is apt to descend at moments of strong 
temptation to the common plane of partizanship. Yet we 
have read many a less fair book on South Africa than this, 
which describes the northward movements of settlers which 
began after the first Boer war and culminated in the occupa- 
tion of Rhodesia by the Chartered Company, and the 
foundation of the town of Salisbury. Although, possibly, the 
pioneering that was done by the Rhodes-Rudd concession- 
aires and the Chartered Company at this period was a little 
more romantic and a little less sordid than that promoted 
by the mining potentates of a later date, and although it 
included heroic incidents, it was not heroic in its essence. 
The Rhodes-Rudd scheme, to put it plainly, was nothing 
more nor less than a disreputable trick at the expense of 
an ignorant savage, Lobengula to wit; and even Mr. Hyatt 
admits that the Chartered Company, which grew out of the 
concession, obtained its charter cheaply from a home 
Government blind to the fact of its being mainly an 
authorisation for land appropriation, without any visible 
compensation for the dispossessed. Mr. Hyatt’s clear- 
sighted estimate of Lobenguela in this connection is a 
pleasure to read. Equally cogent are the facts that he 


brings forward to prove that after the first Boer War the 
“Colonial ’’ party were as dangerous to the Imperial Govern- 
ment as the Boers themselves; and that Rhodes, the 
future hero of “ Imperial expansion,” was the leading spirit 
of these anti-Imperialists, as against John Mackenzie, 
missionary and first Deputy Commissioner in Bechuanaland, 
who was Mr. Hyatt’s ideal Imperialist. 


True, he claims 
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STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 
THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By Frank Hamel. 


Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 16s. net. 





(Second edition.) 


TIMES.—“ The author is a lively memoir writer who has already, 
like many others, found in French history an abundant supply of 
bait wherewith to lure a greedy public.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Hamel has the right touch, and treats 
history in a mood of gay vivacity. The reader will find the various 
studies always animated, well informed, and excellently phrased. 
Certainly these stories make romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel 
handles his material with dexterity and force. In his glowing pages 
he seizes every opportunity for lively and impressive description.” 


OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, aided 
by a light hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of 
pretentiousness. We have not met within the same compass 80 
faithful and complete a revelation of the life of the royalties and 
of the noblesse. We are told what they ate, what they wore, and 
what they said; and we are told of their delight in pageants and 
processions and banquets, of their childish extravagance, of their 
ceremonial and etiquette. The portraits in this entertaining volume 
are instructive and admirably reproduced. The frontispiece is 


—s enough to be removed and framed on its own merits as a 
picture.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Hamel is the first writer to bring 
together in one volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each of 
the Dauphines Mr. Hamel has given us a brief, but finished, study. 
If any gentleman is still hesitating over a seasonable present for 
the most intelligent girl graduate of his acquaintance, let him go 
forthwith to the bookseller.” 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


* Ready To-day. 

"A WILL IN A WELL E. EVERETT-GREEN 
A double-threaded mystery story of a hidden will. 
“EDWARD AND | AND MRS. HONEYBUN KATE HORN 
A romance of married life. 

"QUAKER ROBINS WILFRID L. RANDELL 
A novel on quite original lines—full of action and romance. 

A LADY OF FRANCE B. SYMONS 

A Romance of 
THAT Is TO SAY— 
NOT QUITE 


Medieval Paris. 
“RITA” 
E. 8. NESBIT 
TROPICAL TALES DOLF WYLLARDE 
THE GHOST PIRATES WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 
A weird, creepy, powerful, and fascinating tale of the sea. 
THE ROSE OF DAUPHINY PHILIP L. STEVENSON 
A historical romance thrilling with exciting incidents. 
STRANGE FIRE CHRISTOPHER MANGHAN 
A novel of clerical life with a strong love interest. 
LOVE BESIEGED CHARLES E. PEARCE 
An enthralling romance of the Indian Mutiny. 
PRETTY BARBARA ANTHONY DYLLINGTON 
The story of a woman’s frailty and a man’s magnanimity. 

A SPLENDID HERITAGE Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON 
The love story of a fastidious woman of society. 
GOLDEN APHRODITE WINIFRED CRISPE 
A story of temptation surmounted. 

LYING LIPS WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
A remarkable and enthralling mystery story. 
TUMULT WILKINSON SHERREN 
An intensely human book, instinct with real dramatic emotion. 

A WILD INTRIGUE HEW SCOT 
The story of a love adventure. 

THE SECOND ELOPEMENT HERBERT FLOWERDEW 
Tells how a charming English girl is saved from a marriage of 


convenience. 
THE FEET OF THE YEARS JOHN DALISON HYDE 
PLUMAGE CORALIE STANTON & HEATH HOSKEN 
ANGELA 


A. 8T. JOHN TREVOR 


THE BUNGALOW UNDER THE LAKE CHARLES E. PEARCE 





THREE MODERN SEERS Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


A fascinating exposition of the teachings of James Hinton, 
Nietzsche, and Edward Carpenter, 3s. 6d. net. 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER T. W. H. CROSLAND 
A companion volume to “ Lovely Woman.” 6s. 
A CABINET MINISTER'S WIFE GEO. R. SIMS 
In paper 1s. net; Cloth 26. net. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, LONDON. 











IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
GAMBETTA: Life and Letters. 


! P. B. GHEUSI. Translated by V.M.MONTAGU. With 
8 Illustrations in Collotype, demy 8vo, cloth, 128, 6d. net ; 
post-free, 12s, 11d. 

This work, written in the torm of a biography, is interspersed 
with letters from the great tribune to his relations and intimate 
friends. M. Gheusi, by a judicious choice of the very voluminous 
correspondence left by Gambetta, enables us to follow the patriot’s 
career from his entry into the humble seminary at Cahors kept by 
priests until his sudden death. In these letters we can watch, month 
by month, almost week by week, the mental development of the 
greatest patriot of modern times. This work throws new light upon 
the character of a man who has hitherto been represented as a 
dictator and an ambitious demagogue. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


A Study in National Psychology. Vol. I. By A. MAURICE 
LOW. 88s 6d. net; post-free, 8s. 11d. 


“There is no more fascinating study than that of national types 
. . . Mr. Low brings to his task a mind at once keen and daring, 
and he has added a book of value to the social philosophy of the 
time.”"—Morning Post. 

“With a wealth of knowledge that is altogether admirable, the 
author reviews the three dominant influences in early American 
civilisation.”"—R. A. Bray, in the Daily News. 


FORTY YEARS AGO 
AND AFTER. 


By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Archdeacon-designate of Bristol, Canon of Bristol Cathedral, 
with a Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth, 68. net; post- 
free, 6s. 4d. 


The Author has collected in this volume some sketches of English 
life based on a long knowledge of city and country alike. There are 
anecdotes connected with his own College (Magdalen) which have 
not hitherto been in print, and reminiscences of old friendships, 
and the talk of more than one man of note no longer alive. 

Besides these, there is some work of a more serious historical 
character, and studies on the religious aspect of Art. 


THE FIRELESS COOKERY 
BOOK. 


By MARGARET J. MITCHELL. 
4s. 10d. 


This book presents in simple form all necessary directions for 
making and using the inexpensive hay-box, or fireless cooker, as 
employed by the Scandinavian housewife. No up-to-date housekeeper 
or cook will be long without this guide to real labour-saving in house- 
work. 


THE CONQUEST 
OF CONSUMPTION. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM, M.D., and C. H. GARLAND 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net ; post-free, 4s. 10d. 


Amid all the discussion of the problem of the prevention and cure 
of consumption there has hitherto been no accurate guide for the 
layman who asks the pertinent questions: ‘‘What are we doing?” 
“What can we do?” In this book an endeavour is made to answer 
these questions. After discussing the present cost in life, they give 
an interesting résumé of what is known of the causation, prevention, 
detection, and cure of consumption, showing that our knowledge is 
such that, given the necesary money, it is possible to eradicate 
the disease in a single generation.. The book should do much to show 
the prevention of consumption is a matter well within the sphere of 
practical politics. 














4s. 6d. net; post-free, 








“Mr. Stacpoo'e has undoubtedly scored agaia,’’—T. P.'s WEEKLY. 
READ HIS GREAT NEW ROMANCE. 


GARRYOWEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Blue Lagoon,” “ Patsy,” &c, 
6s. post-free. 


“It is an excellent romance, well thought out, well written, 
developed with the utmost ingenuity and skill in detailed scenes so 
vividly described that the reader's excitement increases with each 


obstacle overcome.’’—Ladies’ Fiel 


“A peculiarly fascinating and fresh romance.’’—Liverpool Post. 
“One puts the book down with real regret.’’—Globe. 


SKI-ING FOR 
BEGINNERS 
AND MOUNTAINEERS. 


By W. RICKMER RICKMERS. With 79 Illustrations and 
many Diagrams. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; post-free, 4s. 1ld 


“‘A fascinating book on the most delightful of Continental winter 
sports. Not only is Mr. Rickmers a strenuous and accomplished ski- 





runner himself, but he has had years of experience as a teacher of 
the art, and his handy volume embodies everything that it is 
essential for the novice to know in order to become an efficient ski- 
runner in as short a time as possible.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


On Sale at all Booksellers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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that Rhodes afterwards became the Imperial idealist ; but his 
early record, apart from anything else, is surely justification 
for the suspicion with whieh he was regarded by a good many 
people in this country at the time when the foolish were 
crying patriotism as justification for the Jameson Raid. Mr. 
Hyatt’s book stops short of where many interesting phases of 
South African development begin, but it.is an eloquent 
account of the northward movement, and a good introduction 
~—from the purely Imperialistic standpoint—to the study of 
more recent history. 
. * 

Mer. Epwarp Hutton has before this proved himself an 
admirable guide to those who would explore Italy, and his 
latest volume on “Rome” (Methuen, 6s. net) is 
wanting neither in interesting facts of history and 
topography nor in literary eloquence. He conducts 
us over the “lions” of the city, over Capitol and 
Catacombs and churches, and never falters for want of 
a ready reference to classic or medieval history, or for lack 
of a phrase that visualises the picture he wishes to show us. 


* 





When he first saw Rome, its brusque modernity shocked and 
disappointed him. But after a while he grew to admit its 
fascination, in spite of the rampant vandalism and intrusive 
modern architecture that offended him, and to realise what 
one might call the psychic inseparability of old and new. 
Yet, though the spirit of Rome appeals to him, he owns to 
no allegiance to her material parts, and freely criticises 
features that are commonly venerated. Of the interior of 
St. Peter’s he says :—‘“ It is as though here alone one had 
tried to please both God and the multitude the 
place is less a church than a city in whose streets one may 
wander all day long searching in vain for God.” The 
mosaics in 8. Maria Maggiore pleased him, those at SS. 
Cosma and Damiano being, in his judgment, inferior; and 
he has a good word for Latin architecture as a whole, for it 
possesses “a sort of gift for entertaining the sunshine.”’ 
He praises the genuine Greek sculpture in the Museo 
Nazionale, but has nothing but reprobation for Roman taste 
as displayed in the Capitoline and Vatican. He paints 
from a full palette, and occasionally the writing is over- 
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THE STONE EZEL. By Mrs. Antrobus. 
Author of ‘‘ Wildersmoor,” etc. 


OPPORTUNITY. By Margaret B. Cross. 


Author of ‘‘ A Question of Means,” ete, 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Netta Syrett. 


Author of “ Anne Page,” ete 
THEY ALSO SERVE. _By Christopher Stone. 
Author of “ Scars,” etc. 
A CALL: A Tale of Two Passions. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. 


Author of ‘‘ The Fifth Queen,” ete. 


SERVICE. By Constance Smedley. 


Author of ‘“‘ A June Princess,” etc. 


OUTSIDERS AND IN. By John Ayscough. 


Author of ‘‘ Marotz,” etc. 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By Frank Barrett. 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 
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By M. Little. 





PLAIN BROWN (2nd impression) By Cosmo HAMILTON. 
THE UNLUCKY MARK (2nd impression) By F. E. PENNY. 
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mgs ~~ eee Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
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The ae | = lish Book on Pane By rt SECOND 
DUKE RK. Edited by F. BAILLIE- 
GROHMAN. With Introduction b THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, and other Illustrations. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
EPISTOLZA OBSCURORUM VIRORUM 
(1515-1517). 


The Latin text of the Editiones Principes, with Translation, 
Historical Introduction, and Notes by FRANCIS GRIFFIN 
STOKES, (500 copies only.) Royal 8vo, buckram, 25s. net. 


ASTRONOMICAL CURIOSITIES. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, Author of “ Studies in Astronomy,” 
and Editor of “ lammarion’s Astronomy.” With 2 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C. 

















Benger's Food prepared 


with milk, is a complete 
food. 

The more delicate the 
state of health—the 
greater the need for it. 


When other foods fail 
try Benger’s; but it's 
wisest to use Benger 
in the first instance. 


For Invalids 
and the aged. 


Benger's Food is sold in Tins 
by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 

















MONTHLY. 2s. 6d. 





THE 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


The English Review for February will contain 
MODERN POETRY 


THREE SKETCHES Anton Tohekoff 
SNOW AND SAND Edward Thomas 
COOSE FAIR D. H. Lawrenoe 
THE LOVE CHILD Richard Price 
LONDON IN HOCARTH’S 
WORKS E. Beresford Chanoellor 
EVERY DAY BRINCS A 
SHIP Ella d’Aroy 
THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT 
cil Violet Hunt 
EDITORIAL On the Objection to the 


Critical Attitude 


And Political and Social Articles by 
ARNOLD BENNETT, F. E. GREEN, 
the DRAMA, REVIEWS, &c. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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opulent; but the freshness of his criticism redeems it from 
heaviness, and the book is greatly helped by Mr. Maxwell 
Armfield’s sixteen delicate and daintily decorative illustra- 
tions. 

* * * 

Tue sketch book is decidedly of greater importance than 
the diary in Lady Butler’s “ From Sketch Book and Diary ”’ 
(Black, 10s. net). Several of the pictures are familiar to 
us, particularly the Egyptian ones, and the examples of 
both color work and black and white recall pleasantly that 
gift for rendering animated movement which brought reputa- 
tion to the artist. As with most “figure painters,’’ Lady 
Butler’s essays in pure landscape have been regarded as of 
secondary merit; but some of the water color drawings 
reproduced here are wholly individual realisations of nature 
truly seen and tenderly felt, and should serve to call atten- 
tion to this less known phase of her talent. The diary is 
emphatically a painter’s diary. It records the author's 
observations of things seen during a tour through the West 
of Ireland in the ’seventies, in Egypt in 1885, in South 
Africa and in Italy ; and it records them objectively, and mainly 
from the painter’s point of view. It is not concerned with 
historical reminiscence, and its philosophy is elementary ; 
yet, if it adds nothing to our knowledge of the countries 
described, and does not particularly stimulate the intellect, 
it is readable by reason of its fresh enthusiasm and graceful 
word-painting. The Italian section shows, perhaps, the most 
intimacy; here the scenes described were scenes revisited ; 
part of her childhood was spent in the Italian Riviera, and 
the old haunts brought back some fragrant memories. 


x * * 


THERE is so little of the writer’s own in proportion to 
the lengthy extracts quoted from other authors in Mr. 
Alfred Allinson’s “ The Days of the Directoire’’ (Lane, 16s. 
net) that the book assumes the character of a compilation 
rather than an original work. This is no great fault, since 
Mr. Allinson makes use of good authorities—Thibaudeau’s 
“Mémoires,’’ the writings of Barras, the Goncourts, 
Mignet, the “Cambridge Modern History,’’ and the 
“Mémoires sur Carnot’’—and readers who are willing to 
content themselves with a readable, if not very profound, 
account of the Directoire will find it in Mr. Allinson’s 
pages. Much space is given to the social life of the period, 
but politics are not neglected. There are a couple of 
chapters on the abortive Babeuf conspiracy, to which Mr. 
Allinson seems to attach an undue importance. 





The GHeek in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Jan, 21. Jan. 28. 
Consols im an — “ 822 eee 824 
Midland Def. aie oes oa ae 59 oles 584 
Union Pacific sia set eee ae | 1904 
Mexican Ist Pref. rae = oo TM on 132 
US. Steel _ — deo on 86 a 844 


Pouitics, the Settlement, and the fall in Americans have 
been the chief items of interest in the City, interesting it 
in the order of precedence given. At the end of last week 
the Tory enthusiasm of the Stock Exchange was roused to 
boiling point by the triumphant re-appearance on its floor 
of the victor of Brentford, and a rather ugly demonstration 
was made against a defeated Radical candidate who had 
talked, during his contest, about the Navy and its Christmas 
festivities in a manner which the House resented very 
bitterly. This week the feeling has been more sober, as 
it has been gradually realised that the re-awakened Toryism 
of suburban and agricultural voters has made little real 
impression on the strength of the Radical position, and 
that the Government has serious financial problems to face, 
complicated by the early maturity of the War Loan. 
Already the City is agog with anticipations of a loan toscover 
the expected deficit and to provide for expenditure on pro- 
mised Dreadnoughts. Naturally enough it loves loans and 


the commissions and business that they bring with them, 
and so it would be idle to expect Stock Exchange opinion to 








recognise that a nation which begins to pay its way by 
borrowing in time of peace has taken a first long step towards 
financial disaster. And the example of Germany, so. dear 
to the heart of the patriotic Tariff Reformer, comes in 
aptly with a loan of 24 millions sterling, announced on 
Tuesday, to be offered on February 5th. This Protectionist 
State makes the foreigner pay so successfully that for the 
third year in succession she has to pledge her credit for 
what it will fetch. 
DEMORALISED AMERICANS. 

Wall Street, after a short period of rally, was again 
plunged into depression which is all the more disquieting 
because on the surface there is no very evident reason for it, 
so that it can only be attributed to deep-rooted and wide- 
spread influences. Chief among these are the country’s 
adverse commercial balance, due to the rapidity with which 
it has been helping itself to foreign-made commodities, while 
its exports have been on an abnormally low level. Conse- 
quently its exchange is chronically adverse and is only kept 
from rising to gold export point by the creation of credits 
in England and in Europe by the manufacture of finance 
bills and sales of securities, which operators on this side 
of the water are not very eager to absorb. Only a highly 
developed country, with a mass of capital invested abroad, 
can afford to import more than it exports. Debtor nations 
like the United States must needs pay their way by exports, 
or outrun the constable. Besides this bedrock difficulty, 
which at present menaces American finance, the public revolt 
against the tyranny of the trusts, expressed in a self-denying 
ordinance to abstain from meat, is a serious feature, and 
shows how widespread and strong is popular feeling on this 
subject. Tariff Reformers will please note this pleasant 
result of the blessings of Protection, and the rings that 
organise themselves behind its cover. 


GENERAL MaRKETs. 

In other markets business has been much interfered with 
by political excitement and the arrangements of the account. 
Home Railway stocks had some good dividends and traffios to 
cheer them, but have shown a drooping tendency owing to 
realisations by weak bulls before the Settlement. Foreign 
bonds are firm as usual, though the spirits of the Paris 
Bourse are naturally damped by the floods. Rubber shares 
seem to be attracting the attention of speculative investors 
all over the country and from many parts of the Continent. 
An enormous business has been done in them and prices have 
risen very rapidly, the market being a narrow one. Prospects 
are being capitalised generously, but the strength of the 
movement so far shows little sign of slackening. 


THE County aND WESTMINSTER REPoRT. 

The first report of the London and County and West- 
minster Bank is a remarkable display, with a balance-sheet 
showing deposits 70 millions, cash in hand 124 millions, bills 
discounted 124 millions, and advances, nearly 31 millions. 
The huge resources handled by modern banks would make 
our forefathers stare if they could see them, but the perfec- 
tion of modern organisation and the wealth of experience and 
tradition at the command of bankers of to-day, enable these 
vast machines to work with perfect ease and security. 

JANUS. 
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FOR YOUR THROAT AND VOICE. 


These Pastilles have a world-wide reputation for their nee 
soothing and beneficial effects in r’ Throat troubles. 
pas Bvans’ 


Should you suffer Voice, Hoarseness, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the vocal 

Antiseptic Throat ee ce trial. = = tbe slighted with the result. 
PREPARED TO A FORMULA or te THE aeeen THROAT HOSPITAL. 
Of all Chemists, Stores, &c., #/- and ae Se Pea ne Send 1d. stamp for 


imple box to Evans So:is Leecher & W Hanover St., Liverpool. 
we Atk for RVAMS* Pastilles aed’ refuse imitations. 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836). 


CAPITAL £14,000,000, 


CALLED-UP CAPITAL - 


LIMITED. 





THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairman. 


ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN 


IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
£3,500,000 


RESERVE FUND - - 84,250,000 


WALTER LEAF, ESQ., Deputy-Chairman. 


Joint Managers: 


HERMANN RICHARD WYATT } (2¢ad Office). | 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE 


THOMAS JAMES RUSSELL (Colonies and Agencies). 
FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country). 


Joint Secretaries : 
AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE. | 


HEAD OFFICE - - 


WEST END OFFICE - - 


FOREIGN 








BALANCE SHEET, 


BRANCH - - 


GEOFFREY PAGET. 


41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
21, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


1, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
80, CORNHILL, E.C. 








3ist DECEMBER, 1909. 





LIABILITIES. } ASSETS. 
CaPITAL— £ s. d. | z 8. d. z 8. d. 
700,000 Shares of £20 ... £14,000,000 4sH— 
oe —= In hand and at Bank of England ... 12,533,244 7 4 
693,577 Shares issued £5 paid thereon £3,467,885 At Call and Short Notice ... 11,564,929 1 6 
6,423 Shares allotted to but not yet ————_——— 24,098,173 8 10 
taken up by the London and NTE ... 12,524,853 1 
Westminster Beak Shareholders peace ae gg EES 8 
and outstanding fractions in re- NVES ee 
spect of which £5 per share is Consols (of which £1,352,000 is 
in hand .. ... a we ; 32,115 lodged for Public Accounts), and 
—- eneeeemeensaeN j — yp ~ or guaranteed sense 1 
700, 0, eo: y the British Government 930, 
= aemanes | Indian Government Stock, | 
; Pee ie 4,250. a Indian Government Guarantee 
eee pony j Railway Stocks and Debentures 990,935 4 8 
CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 76,197,849 18 10 Colonial. Government Securities, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, COMMISSION British Corporation Stocks, and 
LOANS, AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including provision British Railway Debenture 
for contingencies ee ee ae cease 4y660,461 0 9 | Stocks . ee ss ewe, 736,240 0 10 
Other Investments 331,660 15 10 


ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS , mS 
LIABILITY BY ENDORSEMENT (Bills negotiated for Cus- 








3,589,770 19 4 








—— 10,089,087 0 5 


ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS ... 30,988,002 5 8 











tomers) ° se ‘ . 45,717 0 6 
Contingent Liability on Endorsements £655,011 Lannmnaee OF CUSTOMBRS FOR ACCEPTANCES, as per 3,589,770 19 4 
Rusats on Bilis act due ... = S2,080 19 6 LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ENDORSEMENT, as per 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE, as below... 497,787 19 9 contra ... me wn ou ow ove ose ove son 45,717 0 6 
BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, less amounts 
written off) ... ies an eee é ‘ ioe 1,558,763 © 2 
£83,794,456 18 6 £83,794,456 18 6 
EE Ones PD Pe 5 sinseeactsettguaisinsisiaiiasieaa 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Cr. 
z s. d. | 2 s. d. £ 8. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers ... soe a eee . 382,999 110 By Balance brought forward from 3lst 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including Income j December, 1908 (London and County 
Tax and Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration 906,220 14 0 | Banking Co., Ltd.) ve en = 104,178 13 5 
.. Rebate on Bill td ied New Balance brought forward from 
s not due carried to New Account 52,868 189 4 | 30th June, 1909, after payment of 
» Interim Dividend for Half-year ended Wth June, | dividend declared July, 1 
at 20 per cent. per annum... ese . ee . 200,008 0 0 | (London & Westminster Bank, Ltd.) 30,714 12 11 
, Depreciation in Investments 50,000 0 0 | as Tee se 
» Bank Premises Account Ms. | Gross Profit, after making provision for Bad Debts 
“ soeee 6 6 | and Contingencies, and including Rebate 
* wertiens for. Jpelt-yeor gated brought forward : a vie - 2,004,084 8 7 
—_ - — ~~ : nid 350,000 0 0 | NOTE.—This Profit and Loss Acount covers 
“ the operations of the London and County 
Balance carried forward 147,787 19 9 Bank from Ist January, 1908, to 30th June, 
— -- 497,787 19 9 1909, and of the combined undertakings of the 


£2,139,877 14 11 
—S 


London and County and London ang West- 
minster Banks, from ist July, 1909, to 
3lst December, 1909. 


£2,130,877 14 11 
Se 





GOSCHEN, A. M. HAWTHORN, 
WALTER LEAF, t Directors H. R. WYATT, | Joint 
E. H. CUNARD, T. J. RUSSELL, J Managers. 


F. W. HOWETT, 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbur? and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns 


received from the Branches. 


exa 


We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and 
mined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we heve required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 


so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 


LONDON, January 17th, 1910. 


FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., ' 
G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., } Auditors. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Oertificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthiul ccnditicns of life. Ihe boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 [t.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACK ENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.8.0, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Scholarship Examinations in March, July and December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 








CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train coreien on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - «= MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey. Tennis, &c.,4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 


THEODORA E. CLARE. 
Principals { pe errs. 





STRAMONGATE BOYS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal, 
A strong staff—leisure-time pursuits—school journeys—good games 
—gymnastics—a magnificent country district. 
The school has doubled itself in the last five years. 
Prospectus, School Magazine, etc., from WILFRED Sgssrons, B.Sc. 
Headmaster. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, ineluding citizenship course, extension lectures. 
&c. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 

Handicrafts, gardening, riding, nature study, archmology, &c. 
Principal: Miss Amy Kemp. 





SESAME HOUSE 


for Home-life Training and for Training of ‘Children, Lady 
Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, 


The Principal, Miss EMILY LAST, 434, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 


THE INDEX TO VOLUMES 
I.—V. OF THE NATION 


may be had free on application to the 
Manager. 











TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


























OonnoisseuRS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
































BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTrHampton Burmpines, Hiex Horsorx, W.O. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All Genera] Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOEK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
O. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 




















R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 
#12 12e@. OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
PA!LERMO, February 15th. 
£26 Ss, PALESTINE, EGYPT,CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 


March 3rd. 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





£7 7 —SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 

S. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, S.W. 











BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
Have the I Illustrated,. 
Largest Wide Margin, 
mania “Oaford and = ao 
Other 5 oe ~ ae E intertinese 
6d. to 810. Ss and other Editions. 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Telephone Central 329. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Nighi Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 


Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, iabie d’Hote, 
Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
“Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addrceses { Eee oe pockoratt . 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C 











, i Ge 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
ntral. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 














E. Richard, Manager. 
H. J. Preston. 











BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Socotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ReEsmwenT1at Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.0. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 



































BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. MolIntosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Russell. 
Telegrams: “‘ Compton. ” Telephone 3032 ae 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., facing sea. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 
LYNTON ene 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





Grounds 9 acres. 














NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station. 





OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, LordSt., HotLuncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 

















HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 





WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette. ’) 
It is the only — Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
“F.C.G.’s’’ Carteons of the Week. 
An Unique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





























NOTICE, 

Tur Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tux Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. per ANNUM. Foreron, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusiisaine Co. Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 


Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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